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film protection 


Films are valuable, whether owned 


or rented. Victor's many exclusive safety features 
give maximum protection. 




























SAFETY FILM TRIP — 
Guards against breakage 
—sprocket hole damage— 
automatically stops projec- 
tor if any film loop is lost. 


SCRATCH PROOF CHAN- 
NELS — Guards against 
film scratch, because pic- 
ture and sound areas do 
not touch stationary parts. 


DUAL FLEXO PAWLS — 
Exclusive Victor system 


SWING-OUT LENS 
MOUNT — Guards against 
dust-grit film damage. In- 
stantly accessible for clean- 
cushioned action of pawls. ing. Opens to 180°. 


guards against punching 
holes in film, due to soft 













"Never Embarrassed when I use 
VICTOR Equipment’... say thousands 


Ask almost any VICTOR user . . . they'll tell you that there 
are less breakages, less embarrassing “hitches” when 
VICTOR shows the pictures. 


And rented or borrowed film are always returned intact 
...in good shape. Never any embarrassment here either. 


© VICTOR’S features, many of them exclusive, assure a 


at aes eee "good show and full protection for valuable, costly films. 
THAT HAVE ESTABLISHED 
VICTOR LEADERSHIP That’s why VICTOR is the favorite of schools, industries, 
“Spira Draft” Lamp House — Much churches and homes . . . everywhere. 


longer lamp life and greater efficiency 
IN SOUND—THE CLASSICS COME TO LIFE 
Sound Fidelity — The ultimate in true In literature classes, splendid showings 
of the classics make them living, speak- 
ing realities, such as ‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Jane Eyre,” and “Count of Monte 
Cristo.” 
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ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


f° 5 f Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
IGHT JOUND JEQUENCE New York (18) McGraw-Hill Building, 3230 W. 42nd Street 


Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 


sound reproduction. 












THE WORLO'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 


ra 
MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 
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Great News for every School 
owning a film-slide Projector! 


Castle Films offers a NEW PRODUCT... 


‘Goie Pretanee of WORLD WAR II" 










IN 2° X 2” SLIDES 


aa 





96 s.ipes ... onty *§,50 
4§ sues ... onty *4,50 


A new Castle product! A truly valuable teaching aid 
and influence for broadening the student mind! History- 
making pictures—the first of their kind—available for 
you to own outright at the unbelievably low price of less 
or than ten cents a slide! 

Castle’s picture editors’ quarter-of-a-century experi- 
ence went into the selection of each photo. The result: 
a collection of historic and dramatic pictures that will 
live for all time! The very best and most important of 
tens of thousands of pictures made by daring photog- 
raphers during World War Il... photographs taken at 
the exact moment when history was made. 


A MANUAL DESCRIBING EACH PICTURE 
ACCOMPANIES EVERY SET 


It is an interesting and accurate teacher’s guide for 
lecturing or classroom discussion. 

Order your set today! Every school in the nation 
should own these Epic Pictures! 











A FEW OF THESE EPIC PICTURES ARE: 

Invasion of Poland Yanks Invade Africa 
Tragedy at Dunkirk Paris Freed 
France Falls Yanks in Germany 
Pearl Harbor Attack Capture of lwo Jima 

C Italy Surrenders Battle for Okinawa 
“D" DayinNormandy Germany Surrenders 

ten ssssmemeny INC. oosenaseaues End in the Pacific 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA FIELD BUILDING "USS BUILDING 





NEW YORK 20 CHICAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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{ vigorous plea to producers for the improvement of audio- 


visual materials to insure teaching tools that really teach. 


BRUCE A. FINDLAY 
Supervisor Audio-Visual Education Section 
Board of Education. Los Angeles 

F you're perfectly satisfied with all of your audio 

visual instructional classroom tools, you bette 

turn to the next article immediately for this will 
bore you with a capital “B.” But I believe that it is 
time for a little frank talk, a little introspection an 
evaluation. 

In this field we have talked in glittering generalities, 
some of which have not even glittered. We have hidden 
behind the splendid record of the armed forces in the 
work that they have done with pictures. Like the 
infantry, we have followed the army “film tanks” into 
the fray, singing our “Battle Hymn of the Liberation 
of Classroom Teachers.’ Our classroom teachers, like 
the military staff at the outset of the war have felt 
there was little to worry about from now on. The war 
against ignorance could be won by mechanized 
procedures. 

We have bombed the students from above; we have 
mined the waters of ignorance about them; we have 
strafed them with all manner of new techniques. We 
have turned mechanical magic upon the intellects of 
students in the vain hope that somehow or other John 
Smith, the country school teacher, and Mary Brown, 
the city instructor, would be able through the pressing 
of a button to produce a robot which would pour forth 
knowledge at such a terrific rate of speed that it would 
penetrate the mental armor of the Williams and Ellens 
in their classrooms throughout the nation. 

We have even used psychological warfare. We have 
delved into the unconscious; we have “‘ventilated” 
educational complexes. All the time we have been 
hoping and praying that something would follow in 
the wake of the educational program of the armed 
forces. Surely with their unlimited resources and 
wealth of experience some constructive data for the 
solution of our educational problems would be forth- 
coming. Certainly a new day in teaching must be near. 
Perhaps we,too, should be able to show a twenty-minute 
picture, and at its conclusion ask, “Any questions ?”’ 
There being no questions we might assume, as corp 
orals, lieutenants, captains and majors frequently do, 
that the silence means, “Everything is understood.” 
Self-deception is such sweet bliss! But unfortunately, 
reeling it off and reeling it in are often very different. 
Inability to ask questions often reflects a complete 
failure in comprehension. 

However, in the classrooms of our schools such de 
ception cannot be practiced. It is the classroom teacher, 
for whom no substitute has been offered, upon whom 
we must depend to solve successfully the problem of 
using mechanized instructional tools effectively. 


Who said that anyone is trying to find a substitute 
for the classroom teacher? Surely no one who knows 
anything about teaching would make such an absurd 
suggestion. However, we are rightfully demanding that 
teachers be provided with those instructional tools 
which will insure the most effective teaching and which 
will, all other things being equal, provide relief from as 
much of the drudgery of teaching as possible. 

In this matter of “the pick and shovel’ work of 
teaching, we have the right to expect the audio-visual 
tools to help. But have they? Of course pictorial 
materials do illustrate. But do films really teach, do 
they bring to the teacher the best experience and most 
economical techniques in presenting a particular phase 
of a subject? Is the material a valid teaching tool, or 
is it merely an exposition of facts narrated and 
unfolded ? 

Frequently the film, that teaching tool in which we 
are most interested in this consideration, does not sub- 
tract from the teacher's load; it adds to it. It is her 
duty to preview the film or to read the study guide 
before the film is to be shown to her class. It is a 
reassuring theory that teachers always preview the 
films even if it means their staying after school; but 
the late arrival of films, often during the school day 
and immediately before the meeting of the class during 
which it is to be used, makes it difficult to put this 
theory into practice. And guides are always difficult to 
locate when the need is greatest! 

Just what have the experiences and materials of 
the Army and Navy contributed to the solution of 
the problems of the classrooms of our public schools? 
Their training films are merely modifications of our 
earlier instructional films. That they have done such 
a magnificent job of training with these imperfect tools 
may be explained in terms of increased motivation and 
the factor of pressure that was always present in the 
Army and Navy’s training set-up. So, it is quite evi- 
dent that it is not to them that we can look for im- 
proved practices and more effective teaching tools in the 
audio-visual field. 

But why should the public schools expect or need 
others to solve their problems for them? Just as the 
Army has spent millions on their educational program, 
so have the public schools. Also it has been pointed out 
by those interested in audio-visual work that the Army 
and Navy had the benefit of the nation’s best talent; 
but were not many of the Army and Navy’s best 
merely on lend-lease from our schools? Therefore, 
the responsibility for improving the audio-visual tools 
that are too obsolete to stand the pressure of the greater 
demands upon them, is ours—it is we who must assume 
it, independent of any practices or precedents set by 
the Army and Navy’s training programs. 

Perhaps you think that we are being a little too 
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Three illustrations of the classroom utilization of various types 
of audio-visual teaching materials in Los Angeles schools: 


(Top) Projection of slides with Overhead Projector, which 
enables the teacher to point out items of reference on the slide, 
with the shadow of the pointer appearing on the screen. 


(Center) Students viewing a motion picture film. 


(Bottom) A class listens to an educational recording. 


Educational Screen 


hard on the producers of audio-visual tools. Here is 
a little form of indoor sport in which you may indulge 
with interest and profit. Recently we selected samples 
of various kinds of materials which had been used and 
replaced for the past fifteen years. For comparison we 
placed on the tables the old materials and beside them 
the modern sets. With lantern slides, large and small, 
the movies, silent and sound, we used two screens and 
two sets of equipment. The same technique of compar- 
ison applied to phonograph records and transcriptions 
(78 rpm and 33-%rpm). Then we compared “the 
father with son, mother with daughter, and even child 
with child.” In many cases the differences were so 
slight that one would think twins were on exhibit. 
The advancement in teaching techniques was almost 
negligible. The modern and the old materials could 
be used interchangeably in many cases. 

With the exception of ce lor, which has added greatly 
to the interest in pictorial materials, producers have 
done surprisingly little for us. Even color has not been 
used to its maximum advantage. Only a few films have 
used this wonderful invention, so full of possibilities, 
in a way other than to effect a more decorative result. 
Color dresses up the film, but it doesn’t substitute for 
teaching skills. 

To complete our morning's experiment, we compared 
the subject matter covered in the film and slide cata 
logs of present-day producers with those of yesteryear. 
Here we found our greatest disappointment. The cata- 
logs of previous years carried a list of sound pictures, 
not so complete of course, but dealing somewhat with 
the same type ot materials as those listed in today’s 
offerings. Little is to be gained by going into detail 
on this phase. Do as a well-known advertiser suggests 
Try the plan yourself. 

“What do you want,” someone asks, “Pilgrim’s 
Progress for $10.00 a reel?” “No, no, a thousand times 
no!” But there are certain very definitely instructional 
materials in the fundamentals that the teachers want 
and they have a right to expect them to be provided 
\nd until they are forthcoming the 94 per cent of the 
schools in our nation that do not have sound project 
10n machines will continue to be satisfied to be without 
this modern audio-visual tool. From all indications 
the films that teachers need and want will not be pro 
vided unless there is an educational earthquake com 
parable to that of the proportions of the 1906 
catastrophe 

What are we asking for? The class room teacher 
has a right to expect from the audio-visual field, equip 
ment that 1s light and easily handled by a woman; also, 
materials that are hand-tailored to fit specific teaching 
situations, not tools that only add to the present teach 
ing load. Anti-aircraft guns aim at a definite objective 
Films and other audio-visual instructional materials 
should do the same. As there is no all-purpose gun, 
neither is there any all-purpose instructional film. 
Teachers in the Los Angeles system repeatedly ask for 
filmis on teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
and spelling! Then after they get films on teaching 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and_ spelling, 
they ask tor more of them and for those that teach 


(Concluded on page 298) 
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Perfecting Projection Procedure for 
Educational Film Showings 


4 technical but thoroughly readable presentation of the “why” 


and the “how” of film projection for instructional purposes. 


S the use of motion pictures in education 

creases, the tendency towards more discrit 

ation in the choice of films to be exhibited is 
gratifying concomitant. Along with this desirable ten 
dency, however, there seems to be a growing distaste on 


the part of educators for anything in their film program 


that smacks of the theater. And, while a definite soft 
pedaling of Hollywoodism in the films themselves 
often appropriate, many in the field of education 1 


over backwards too far in order to shun anv resem 


blance to theatrical presentation in their classrooms 

The motion picture, wherever it is exhibited—in the 
theatre, in the classroom, or in one’s own living room 
requires adequate projection and an efficient operator 
This follows as naturally as the fact that one must hold 
a book right side up in order to read it, or that gasoline 

in order to operate a car properly—must be poured 
into the gas tank instead of the radiator. Thus. witl 
respect to projection at least, we educators mav di 
well to follow the example of the local theater, whert 
newsreels, sportscopes, and cartoons are afforded the 
saine projection treatment as the Imposing 100 minute 
feature. 

Let us think for a moment of the average classroot 


situation. Assuming that the projector has been set 


up, the operator removes the reel from its cai nd 


threads the projector. This latter operation—in most 
cases involves getting the film in the right places 
with its end tucked into the takeup reel. Preparat 


seldom proceeds beyond this point, and the exhibhbitio1 
begins. Once the lights are out and_ the projector 
turned on, anything can happen—and usually does 

is quite possible that a succession of numerals appr 
on the screen, the operator may not have the 
at all, the film may be in backwards, and the soun 
the event that he has remembered to turn it o1 

may either come in booming an ear-shattering cres 
do, or never reach a level of audibilitvy until the in 


All of this tends to impress 


duction is about over 


student with the novelty of having a movie in clas: 
how unprofessional educational pictures ar 
manifest inexperience or ineptitude of the pel 
The purpose of the film, of course, was not d 


towards the realization of any of these things 
a story to tell, a skill to explain, informat 
But distraction reared its head: and st 
information were lost in the chaos 
technology 

Compare this with our local theatre the 
appears on the screen as the lights are 
‘Also associated with The Center for the Study of Audio 


Visual Instructional Materials, University of Chica 


ROBERT E. SCHREIBER (MS.) 


Consultant on Visual Aids, Stephens College* 
Columbia, Missouri 


sound rises to the proper volume level at the same time, 
is in focus, and optimum conditions of 
sight and sound obtain throughout the presentation. 


\s the end title of the feature appears, the lights go up, 


he picture 


and as the final chords of the musical score are struck, 
hoth sound and picture are turned off. The audience 
has seen a motion picture presentation and takes it 
for granted that all proceeded smoothly. A negligible 
percentage of the audience ever thinks of the little man 
in the rafter-swung booth, since the best projection 
goes unnoticed. Anything less than the best creates a 
distraction which detracts from the illusion of reality, 
and the motion picture loses its point and its message— 
whatever it may be, entertainment or education. 

Of course, in our classrooms, most of us probably 
don’t have light dimmers—or even a switch near the 
projector, but this is the only nicety of projection from 
vhich we may be absolved. The rest of the present- 
ation, barring a faulty film, depends on the operation 

the projector itself. 

Let us go back, now, to the point where the projector 
was about to be threaded. Before threading, of course, 


e operator makes sure that the projector’s beani is 
centered on the screen, that the speaker is immediately 
beside or under the screen—pointed toward the center 
of the class, and that all connections are secure. (And, 
don’t forget to clean the gate! Five o’clock shadow 
around the aperture is disconcerting to education--—as 
vell as to romance.) He will have turned on the amp- 
lier, and, after the tubes have heated, re-check the 
connections by turning up the volume slightly and 
listening for the speaker hiss; then retarding the vol- 
me to Zero 


It is not always—but frequently—the case that the 


film in the small tin box, or “‘can”’,is not the same as the 
title indicated on the latter. Errors may occur in lend- 
ne libraries or in the school’s own visual aids office. 


} } 


Vherefore, titles should always be checked by drawing 


off the leader until the title appears, before threading in 


he projector. This operation fulfills the triple functiens 
| making certain that the film has been rewound, so 

there ais no danger of threading it in backwards 
nd damaging the film—not to mention the pride of 
he projectionist—and in checking to see if there 1s 
dequate threading leader in advance of the title. In 


ses where the leader is very short, the operator will 
st ly the minimum amount of film in threading. 
Once the film is in the projector, preparation is not 

iplete. In examining the length of the film leader, 
he operator has also noted whether it is opaque or 


series of numbers appear in it at regular intervals. 
rve no purpose in classroom projection but 
re a carr) r from theaters, where their presence 
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serves as the instrument of making smooth change- 
overs from one projector to another. In classroom 
projection they are something of a nuisance. since the 
operator must make certain that the 3°’ on the leader 
Is past the projection aperture before the light may 
be turned on. 

Whether the leader contains these “Academy num- 
bers” or is perfectly opaque, it is well to run the film 
through the projector until the beginning of the title 
is at the aperture. Titles which “fade in” require a 
little added attention for a smooth beginning, since the 
sound track usually begins several frames in advance 
of the beginning of the fade. Where the sound track 
begins may be ascertained easily inthe first examina- 
tion of the leader by noting where the first “rippling” 
of the sound track figure occurs, in the case of variable 
area recording, or where the first transverse lines 
appear on the variable density track. Then, whenthe 
film is threaded, the operator will run the film 
through until the beginning of the sound track is sev- 
eral inches in advance of the sound drum. This will 
allow the projector to arrive at full speed before the 
sound track reaches the sound head, so that no distor- 
tion of frequencies will occur. 

The operator next sets the light switch so that the 
lamp will go on as the projector starts. If the lens is 
equipped with a locking device, he will loosen it, so 
that the picture may be immediately focussed. Then. 
assuring himself once again that the amplifier is turned 
on, and with one land on the motor switch and one on 
the volume control, he may signal for the lights to be 
turned off. He then turns on the motor switch. Then. 
after a few seconds, he gradually (but not too gradual- 
ly!) turns up the volume to the proper level. He next 
directs his attention to getting as sharp a focus as pos- 
sible and locks the lens in the optimum position. All of 
these operations take place in the space of a few sec- 
onds, so that before the opening title has disappeared, 
iit will be in perfect focus and the sound at an ap- 
propriate level. 

“Now,” asks the operator, “may I relax?” The ans- 
wer is “No!” because he has not yet adjusted the 
sound to the acccustical characteristics of the room. 
Some rooms are faced with very hard non-sound- 
absorbing plaster ; this is the case with most classrooms. 
This results in considerable reverberation—or“boom”- 
which is somewhat offset when there are a number of 
people present to absorb the sound. Projectors are 
equipped with a “tone” control, which is a great as- 
sistance in fitting the sound quality to any particular 
room. It is the operator’s next duty, then,.to listen to 
the quality of the speech emanating from the speaker. 
If the voices sound boomy and indistinct, he should 
advance the tone control toward the treble. This should 
be done gradually, since—if done abruptly—the speech 
will at first sound “squeezed” and unnatural. When- 
ever the tone control is advanced toward treble, the 
volume must likewise be increased since the removal 
of the lower frequencies reduces the loudness of the 
sound. In some cases, it may be necessary to advance 
the tone control all the way. If this is done gradually, 
no distraction will result. 
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Attention to the tone control is not only necessary 
in terms of room accoustics, but in terms of the quality 
of the sound track as well. Many films poorly pro- 
duced are recorded with considerable emphasis on the 
bass. Color films also emphasize bass tones in the 
sound track. Such films must be treated similarly to 
rooms with poor acoustics ; i.e. the tone control must be 
turned towards treble. Films that are predominantly 
musical in nature sound best at normal or bass points 
on the tone control—n order that all frequencies may 
be reproduced naturally. 

\s the film runs through the projector, the operator 
should “stand-by” in order to change the controls when 
volume changes occur or to change the focus. Some 
films may be focussed perfectly at the start and then 
change. This is due largely to the fact that the outer 
reel portions may be somewhat dried out—causing 
warping of the film stock. Should the film break dur 
Ing projection, the projector must be stopped, the vol- 
ume turned down, and re-threading take place—the 
film being run through far enough that the new end 
can be slipped under the torn end and secured on 
the takeup reel. Torn sprocket holes result in the loss 
ot the loops on either side of the “gate” and cause the 
picture to jump on the screen. In such cases, the vol- 
ume control should be retarded before turning off the 
motor—to avoid the “vowl” which would otherwise 
obtain were the sound track stopped on the sound head 
with the volume turned on. Loops may then be reset, 
the motor turned on, and a few seconds later the volume 
control advanced again. 

\s the film nears the end, the operator should have 
his hands on the controls in order to obtain a smoot! 
ending. He will alternate his gaze between the screen 
and the rapidly unreeling upper reel. Occasionally a 
film will turn up without an “end” title—or no opaque 
leader on the end. It is then necessary to turn off light 
and sound before the end of the film has passed into the 
projector mechanism. In the case of film equipped 
with end titles, it is wise to turn off the lamp as soon 
as the title has registered on the screen, since the title 
may be very short and not followed by a strip of 
opaque film. The sound should not be turned off until 
the concluding music is completed; then it should be 
quickly turned off to avoid the “bloomp-bloomp” as 
the end of the film passes the sound drum. The rea- 
son for turning off the light before the film has passed 
through the projector or before the end title 1s over 1s 
obvious ; running a film “‘out white” on the screen 1s as 
bad as eating peas with one’s knife. \Vorse, becaus¢ 
everyone is looking at the screen! 

Perhaps the foregoing sounds like too much. It 
seems that way, maybe, because this writer has souglit 


— 


o indicate the why of doing what. It makes better 
sense that way. After all, when we show our classes 
a movie, we want them to get all they can out of it, 
don't we? Presenting a film in as mechanically ade- 
quate a fashion as is possible is the least that we can do 
Introduce pre- and post-film discussions, yes ; integrate 
the film with the lesson, of course: but the values to 
be derived from all of these depend on adequate pro- 


jection. 
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Showmanship in Army 
Technical ‘Training 


{ war-time article equally valid in peace—for schools will 
inevitably profit by the military achievement in visual training. 
ywinan’s HENRY L. KRONSTADT 


il if 
ut box-office appeal in the (Juartermaster School, Camp Lee, Va. 
most technical subject and graduate his students 


F every instructor made use of the sl 


bag of tricks, he’d | 


cum laude. This does not mean that the classroon 


should be turned into a three ring circus but if. b 


~ 


he service. [he power of the movies, the drawing ca- 


pacity of popular art shows and exhibits, the tremen- 


using the showman’s technique, soldiers can be bette: 
trained, it’s certainly worth the time and effort. The 


So teatn: eR Ser Ren we dous interest in window displays and department store 
purpose of training is to teach and not entertain u . , 
“+? ati ile lent’c £ —_ demonstrations have their Army counterparts. The 
it's as plain as a vacant stare on a student's face th ; . s 

. ek. EE raining film, illustrated charts, models, displays and 
comprehension comes only atter sufthcient interest has 3 : $ . , . 
demonstrations are used with conspicuous success 1n 


been created in the subject. Army training specialists <a nea eo 
have recognized the effectiveness of showmanship ie Army eee a While Rita Hayworth 1S 
training soldiers, and have therefore provided instru not the star of the training film titled, Loading of Mo- 
tors with appropriate props to dress up their lectures md Ra Cargo on Flat Cars, this film has much 
so that there won't be a “sleeper” in the classroom. I © same quamy as a good Hollywood short. Army 
the Army these props are called training aids ning films are often written by men who have at- 


tained wide fame as authors, filmed by ace cameramen 
“It Has To Be a Good Show” and directed by men who know both the popular appeal 
ee ee cet eee a nd the \rmy angle. The same professional talent 
ee tha aie ao Shee, dae alee a tale a te produces models, graphs, charts and printed pieces 


wild life of Borneo, thousands will flock to see the t] at are used by progressive Army instructors in the 
animal act of a Barnum & Bailey circus—the sam en ee ee 
subject, but what a difference in the box office ay Time Is Short 
peal! The most eloquent lecture on the right and : ii 
nanet tray 06 ntack cxaies it Aides sialon Slow-process education is a peacetime luxury. rhe 
eidansink will wot tawe the elleticedees of a fe educator who teaches a liberal arts course in college 
Sidialieids erie thie eliatone: willy. Rieu Utena: ts eeeeeins an afford the time it takes, but the Army instructor 
ils, iis all taak  sldaiie iden uk vies valid innot. In most instances a technical subject must be 
i the chine? or ita: facniniile ic in front of theie on ght to a group of untrained soldiers within a matter 
With the use of cen atiliiaeinil- sae ath 50) caliber t weeks. Normally the amount of technical training 
machine gun, the parts of the weapon can be takei oer r soldier must have, for example, would 
Seett aud put tomether ds <asily as & child's toy bod isually take long study and preparation to acquire. 
iki. Pialeiae gids unech the leseen of anlity. Vinal Che Army administers it in capsule form, and in a 
relatively short time. 


charts on safety precautions in de pot operation can pre 

vent many accidents. A film strip on improvisation « lraining Aids are especially valuable in quarter- 
< c } m 1 O pre sat - 

materials-handling equipment in the field can save vital aster instruction. In the Army one can become a 

enteelal in combat areas ker, shoemaker, tailor or mechanic with only a few 


War is not all thrills and excitement. Mae of it ic veeks of technical training—trades that commonly 
dull and hard work. The proper way to make out a tal e years to master. A man begins to learn his trade 
War Department Shipping Document or the correct in his youth, spending a year or two in apprentice- 
marking for overseas shipment can hardlv compet hip before he is even permitted to handle the tools 
interest with a Betty Grable picture or a Wild We: t his trade. In the Army, eight weeks of technical 
rodeo, and vet the verv same soldiers who must get training give the “minimal essentials”, prepare a soldier 
their technical training were the civilians who flo } do specialized work under both garrison and combat 
to these popular shows. By injecting the technique onditions raining Aids speed up instruction. They 
showmanship in \rmn technical trainit ox the lorten the training period without too seriously cur- 
tedious and unglamorous subject can be fascinating tailing the subject matter. Minor details may of neces- 
enough to compete reasonably wel with « trapeze act ity be omitted, but the vital core of knowledge never. 

. [he course of property accounting, for example, would 
It's a Habit With Them take two years of study in a business college, whereas 
In devising training aids, the Army makes use of vith the use of Training Aids it becomes a regular 


the media that attracted soldiers before they entere: eight-week course in the Army. 
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All Alike, Now 


The Army is made up of men from all walks of life. 
Coming from varying backgrounds, they bring into 
their military life the habits they have acquired since 
childhood. The Army instructor must establish a com- 
mon meeting ground in order to make his instruction 
understood by all students. Training Aids help to unify 
thinking and establish a basis for understanding. A 
depot may mean one thing to a college graduate, an- 
other to a high school man, and nothing at all to an 
unschooled recruit. But a miniature model of an Army 
depot, which can be vividly seen by all students will 
make it perfectly and equally clear to all three groups. 

Army training is more than instruction for educa- 
tion’s sake; its purpose is self preservation for the 
soldier and security for our national existence. In 
civilian life an educational failure is merely an econo- 
mic barrier for the individual. In the Army, however. 
failure in the performance of an important military task 
through a lack of knowledge results in danger not only 
for the individual but also for those who serve with 
him. 

Training Aids Do Not Replace Instructors 

Training Aids are not self sufficient lessons. They 
simply aid the instructor in getting important points 
across. They should be used before the lecture begins, 
during the lecture, and after the lecture to drive home 
important points. Training Aids can be used after duty 
hours by being placed wherever large groups of stu- 
dents gather, in such places as service clubs, lounges, 


and PX’s. 
Methods of Supplying Training Aids 


In a large installation, the plans and _ training-offi- 
cer normally furnishes the instructor with the necessary 
training aids. If the unit is small, local talent from 
the group can produce these aids. Every Army orga- 
nization has a number of talented men, soldiers whose 
former hobbies were photography, art model-making, 
and other crafts. These men can do the creative part 
of the job. Former carpenters, painters, and display 
men can do the actual construction. With proper leader- 
ship and the simplest of materials, adequate and effec- 
tive training aids can be built right in the organiza- 
tion. Training officers supervise the enlisted personnel 
in the design and construction of these aids. 

Training Aids must be realistic. A poor imitation 
Models, 
charts and maps must be authentic in every detail, 
though simplified for instructional purposes. For in- 


of a model warehouse can be misleading. 


stance when drawing a terrain map for a bakery sec- 
tion in bivouac it is best to highlight certain features 
such as proximity to water and camouflage protection, 
and eliminate all nonessential details. Training Aids 
must also be revealing. When building a contour 
model, it should be done in layers so that the various 
compositions of terrain are visible. 

Materials for training aids should be selected with 
durability in mind. Because these aids are to be used 
over and over again, they should be made to withstand 
the wear and tear of constant use. Hook-up charts on 
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A 35x14 foot roofless model of a standard Army warehouse, 

guilt on a scale of one-half inch to the foot, gives the soldier 

student a realistic conception of warehouse layout without 
actually going to see one. 


signcloth with wood braces are more lasting for use 
in held instruction ; waterproof paints prevent rain and 
dampness from disfiguring charts and drawings. Com- 
pact and well-built training aids can be easily trans- 


Types of Training Aids 

The following Training Aids are most frequently 
used in Army instruction: 

Charts. There are many types of Cuarts, and their 
uses are varied. A chart is a sheet used primarily in 
connection with lectures in order to clarify or explain 
part of the lesson. Charts can be made of paper, sign 
cloth, drawing board or any other suitable material. 
They can be hand drawn, painted, or prepared by any 
form of reproduction. Charts should be kept simple 
and legible. It has been found that the minimum height 
ot the letters must be at least 2 inches to be seen with- 
out strain at a distance of 75 feet. One chart should 
be shown at a time so that students can focus their 
attention on the one single point that is being made 
in the course of the lecture. 

Models, Miniature, Life-Size, or Enlarged. Models 
make it possible to examine and demonstrate installa- 
tions and equipment that are not readily available, or 
which are difficult to understand in their actual form. 

Miniature models make it possible to demonstrate 
large items that otherwise couldn’t be shown due to 
size. These can be passed around to students and ex 
amined at close range. Enlarged models magnify a 
small item so that details can be readily seen by all. 
Models may be exact in every detail, or greatly simpli- 
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fied to emphasize selected points for instructional pur 
poses. Models should have all parts carefully labeled 
so that students can study and memorize the parts and 
be thoroughly familiar with them. 

Blackboard. Of all the visual aids. the blackboard is 
probably used more extensively than any other. It is 
used for sketches, or examination questions, for ou 


lines, for definitions, for spelling of unusual words. Fre 


quently it can be used for student demonstrations and 
practice. A portable blackboard can be easily cor 
structed by giving two coats of flat black paint to 

piece of wall board 4 ft. by 6 ft. This is backed uy 
with a 2” by 4° wood frame and is usually mounted 
on legs 2% ft. high. Any size blackboard can be cot 


structed, depending on its purpose. 

Many instructors overlook or discount the uss 
the blackboard as a teaching aid. It is a mistake. The 
use of the blackboard will allow students who ar 
slower to follow lectures and make entries in thei 
note-books. The subject material will be seen as well 
as heard. This double impression increases the effe 
tiveness of the lesson. 

Sand Tables. The sand table is a valuable aid in 
creating a tactical problem and then having a class 


participate in its solution. The size of the sand tabl 
will depend on the scope and area of the problem. Most 
popular sizes are 4 ft. by 6ft. and 8 ft. by 10 ft. Larger 
sizes must be build in sections. The simple additior 


of a few blocks, and a few symbols | 


rings opposing 
forces into the situation. The sand table is a shallow 
box set on legs. As little as half an inch of sand 

used to cover the base. Hills are built up, rivers drawn 
in and colored with blue chalk, foliage indicated by dyed 
green pieces of cloth or by ground moss cured wit! 
alcohol. Realistic and accurate representations can be 


thus made in a relatively short time. Informal classes 


get the most out of sand-table instruction. The stu 
dents should gather around the table. The instructor 


presents the problem and then asks for solutions fron 
students. Objects representing personnel, weapons, an 
installations can be moved in accordance with the tact 
cal strategy. Students should be encouraged to partici 
pate, and in their own efforts at arriving at solutiotr 
they are actually teaching themselves 

Dummy Installations. Inexpensive replicas, exact 1 
size and appearance, but of simple, inexpensive desigt 
and construction are known as “dummy” installations 
Supply loading for rail transport, for example, is taught 
with mock-up freight cars made of wood and built t 
full size. 

Dummy installations are used when actual installa 
tions are not available or where their use would tie up 
needed items of equipment. They permit students ti 
practice under conditions which closely simulate thos 
that will be met in the field. Most dummy 


are built by the ising unit out of scrap lumber and 


i 


installations 


other material available on the particular army post 

Displays and Demonstrations. A display is an exhibit 
using items, models or art work to present a given sub 
ject in a dramatic form. The display points up or en 
phasizes particular factors, usually by showing then 
against a contrasting background. A display of arcti 


or jungle clothing and equipment, using mannequins 
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and painted backgrounds for example, gives the student 
a vivid and clear picture of this special equipment. The 


students not only 


see the items themselves but also 
see them in their proper setting. Special halls or rooms 
are often used to house a series of displays and exhibits. 
The advantage is that distractions are eliminated and 
the soldiers are able to concentrate on the subjects 
being presented. The display or demonstration should 


} 0 ¢ : 3 
pe accompanied D\ 


a carefully planned lecture or com- 
mentary. 
Synthetic devices are substitutes 
that can be better employed in certain circumstances 
han the article itself, like a sighting device for rifle 
marksmanship, which can be made from wood and light 
hardware. Synthetic devices often simplify a compli- 
cated process. In other cases, they clarify by break- 
Ing down the steps taken in performance or by show- 
ing the component parts of the mechanism. Synthetic 
devices are usually inexpensive to prepare and there- 
fore can have wide distribution. They act as substi- 
tutes for critical items and still permit the opportunity 
tor constant practice by the individual student. 
Graphic Portfolios. The graphic portfolio is a series 
of large size charts all devoted to one subject and 
bound together so as to present a complete visualiza- 
tion of the subject. The graphic portfolio permits the 
pupil to check his performance with the correct tech- 
nique displayed on the charts, while he is in the field. 
Chis type of training aid is particularly forceful for 
subjects which are generally taught out of doors. Gra- 
phic portfolios can be made from the same materials 
and reproduced in the same manner as charts. 





A sand table model, used in the Army training program, 
showing an aerial view of a unit in bivouac. 
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Bulletin Boards. This visual aid is an effective 
means af maintaining interest in the course by keeping 
up with current news of the subject taught. These 
bulletin boards are used for posting pictures and news 
clippings from newspapers and magazines. Bulletin 
boards can be built to any size from wood and wall 
board. It is wise to urge students to keep their eyes 
peeled for items of interest to the subject and have 
them displayed on the bulletin board. Bulletin boards 
should be kept up to date, and old material should be 
taken off as soon as it becomes obsolete. 

Training Films. The Army uses a variety of train- 
ing films in its instruction. Films chosen should be 
first previewed by the instructor before shown to the 
class. The instructor should judge whether the film 
fits the subject, whether it is current and whether it 
will maintain the interest of his group. After the show- 
ing, a question and answer period should be conducted 
in order to test the effectiveness of its instructional 
value. Feature length films are generally shown in 
War Department theatres on the post, and shorts can 
be projected in classrooms and barracks. 

Film Strips. A film strip is a series of related still 
pictures representing a single subject and prepared on 
35mm. celluloid strips for projection purposes. It can 
consist of diagrams, drawings, charts, maps, and photo- 
graphs. Each frame is shown separately but the whole 
strip makes up one cohesive story. Film strips can 
be used in conjunction with practical exercises. The 
students actually perform the instruction covered by the 
pictures. Film strips allow students to participate dur- 
ing the showing of the film. It is possible for the stu- 
dent to ask questions; doubtful points can be cleared. 
If necessary some frames can be re-shown to help in 
summing up the instruction. The film strip projector 
Is easy to setup and easy to operate. Any student in 
class can be given this job while the instructor is on 
the platform. Proper seating arrangement is vital in 
order to achieve a maximum of visibility for all stu- 
dents. The film strip can be the body of the day's 
lesson, but it must be accompanied by oral discussion 
before, during and after the showing. 

Glass Slides. The glass slide makes it practical for 
the instructor to show a single picture or chart or 
many pictures and charts. When it is used with a 
shadow box, the classroom can be kept semi-light so 
that students can take notes. Glass slides are simple 
to prepare and easy to use. Sensitized glass plates 
are employed and a photograph is printed on these 
plates just as it would be on paper. Available pictures 
can be reduced and copied on glass slides, either 2 x 2 
or 3% x 4 inches, or new pictures can be made and 
printed directly on the sensitized glass glides. A stan- 
dard attachment on the film strip projector converts it 
into a glass slide projector. 

Opaque Projector. With the opaque projector it is 
possible to project any photograph or any printed 
material. The image is put right into the projector 
and reflected through mirrors and lens. The actual 
color of the subject and all the details are projected on 
the screen. For effective use, the opaque projector must 
be used in a thoroughly darkened room. The original 
subject should fit into an area approximately 6 inches 
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by 6 inches. The screen image can be enlarged to al- 
most any dimensions. 

Printed Matter. Pamphlets, brochures, bulletins and 
technical magazines are used for supplementary read- 
ing and lesson preparation. It has been found advis- 
able to provide students with course and lesson out- 
lines, assignment sheets, reading lists, guides and aides 
for their work. Blank forms relating to the subject 
taught are distributed to the students for practical exer- 
cises. The value of such aids is measured by the 
effectiveness of their preparation technically as well as 
creatively. The material must be legible and under- 
stood by all. 

Other Training Aids. Each camp, post or station 
uses training aids that have been specially devised to 
suit their particular needs. Besides the standard War 
Department training aids which are in use by all Army 
training centers, individual units create their own 
Thus individual initiative and creativeness is encour- 
aged and emphasized. This is especially important 11 
units of advanced training, where the instruction is 
generally conducted in the field and elaborate training 


aids are unavailable. 


D.V.I. Elects New Officers 

The New Officers of the Department of Visual In 
struction, who were elected in a mail ballot conducted 
last spring, are: President, Boyd B. Rakestraw, Uni 
versity of California, Berkeley; First Vice-President, 
L. C. Larson, Indiana University, Bloomington ; Second 
Vice-President, W. A. Wittich, University of Wiscon 
sin, Madison. A Secretary-Treasurer will be appointed 
to succeed Miss Lelia Trolinger who has capably ful- 
filled the office for three years, 

President Rakestraw has outlined an aggressive p*0- 
gram of ten objectives for 1945-46 which includes : 

A conference of all organizations in the field to dis- 
cuss their respective activities and draw up a united 
audio-visual field program; assistance and strengthen- 
ing of local D. V. I. organizations; encouraging the 
return of Army Personnel to educational positions ; 
conversion of war materials and equipment to educa- 
tional use ; development of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
as the publication of the D. V. I.; 
headquarters for D. V. I. 


permanent national 
; cooperation with producers 
and manufacturers in developing new materials and 
equipment to serve educational organizations ; making 
I). V. I. more articulate as a consumer group ; coopera- 
tion with libraries and service organizations with a view 
to increasing their effectiveness in serving educational 
needs ; increasing the independence of the whole audio 
visual movement from government support by greater 
cooperation between its educational and commercial 
groups. 

The membership of the organization voted almost 
unanimously to increase the membership fees to $3.00 
per year, to assist the officers in the development of 
this vigorous program. 

The National Education Association has appointed 
Mr. Verne Dameron to head the newly established 
Audio-Visual Instructional Service of the Association, 
and the D. V. I. anticipates working with him to 
mutual advantage. 
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Audio-Visual Education in the 


Post War Period 


ALVIN B. ROBERTS, Principal 


Haw Creek Township High School. Gilson, Illinois 


NFORTUNATELY many teachers, administra 
tors, and the major portion of the general 
public who have read the famous article. Cay 
Schools Teach the G. I. Way?” 

Forces have developed a new method of teaching. The 

fail to realize that the majority of the men directing 


the audio-visual program of the Armed Forces wer 


ce 1 
feel that the 


previously directing the audio-visual programs of out 
state universities, college s, and publi schools Fortu 
nately, however, the publicity given to the military 
training program by this article has created much new 
and healthy interest in the use of audio-visual ma 
\s a re 


visual teaching in our schools 


terials as a part of our educational program 
sult, rapid expansion in 
is predicted for the post war period. However, whil 
interest is the paramount factor in the development of 


\We may 


1 
wavs tended t 


this program it is by no means the only one 
ask then, if the factors which have al 
check wider use of audio-visual materials have beet 
altered by the military training program? 

Here are the basic factors that. in the past. have 
had a tendency to retard the audio-visual 
our schools. 

1. Teacher Training. The ultimate success of the 
audio-visual program must be measured 
terms, of the contribution of these aids to the 
educational objectives. This in 
upon the teacher's knowledge of the functio1 


and proper use of these aids 


2. Attitude of the Administrator. In all too 
many cases the principal or superintendent 
fails to see the audio-visual program in it 
true relationship to the curriculum 

3. Distribution of Materials. These material 


must be in the school at the time needed b 

the teacher. Consequently, materials must be 
booked well in advance. This requires de 
tailed planning and the nicest cooperation be 
tween the instructors and the director of the 
audio-visual program. 

4. Production. This involves a long series of 
problems, 


but possibly the most important 


one is closer cooperation between the produ 
cer and the ultimate consumer, the class room 
teacher. 

Board of Education Control of Purse Strings. 
To sell the Board of Education a projector is 


A 


one thing; to sell it an adequate audio-visual 
program is a much more difficult problem 


This Audio-} isual Survey of the nation cover- 
ed Illinois schools in the May and June 
issues. This issue, with October, will present 


results from the other forty-seven States. 


The success of the audio-visual program in the 
schools of tomorrow depends upon the degree to which 
the different groups involved will cooperate. How 
in the class room teacher, the administrator, the di- 
rector of the audio-visual program, the distributor, the 
producer, and Boards of Education all work together 
to advance and enrich the educational program through 
the use of audio-visual materials? In an attempt to 
answer this question the author has made a study of 
he audio-visual movement on a nation wide basis. If 
to use these materials, then it is well 


those that are carrying on an audio- 


all schools are 
to know how 
visual program are doing it, what their problems are, 
and how they are planning to meet them. 


Ig 


view of the national situation the 


lo get al ver 
tuthor mailed 4.125 questionnaires to schools or school 
systems. They were mailed according to the following 
enrollments. In Illinois (excluding Chicago and Cook 


County), with student enrollments as follows: Group 
\ (over 500 


under 150). I 


Group B (over 150), and Group C 
the remaining 47 states 75 question- 
naires were mailed, 25 to each group as listed above, 
omitting schools cities with the population of over 
100,000. In all, 3.515 questionnaires were sent to the 


1 


17 states and 600 to the schools of Illinois. 


\ 


\ larger number (eight times that sent any other 


state) was sent Illinois for two reasons. First, the 


author made an extensive study of audio-visual educa- 
tion in Illinois five vears ago, by 1,980 questionnaires, 
results of which were given in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
for last May and June. Certain trends were apparent. 
The present survey serves to check the development of 
these trends, and determine new trends, if any. Second, 
to have a larger percentage of returns from schools of 
the three groups in one state to serve as a basis for 
measuring trends of similar groups in other states. The 
returns from the state of Illinois, while shown on 
Charts 1 and 2 are not included in determining the 
national percentages. The ideas and suggestions ad- 
vanced in this paper are based not only upon the 
above sources, but also upon many discussions with 
educators atid with leading producers of audio-visual 
inaterial throughout the period, and upon twenty years 
experience in the audio-visual field. 

The number of questionnaires returned was very 
satisfactory when one considers the extra burden placed 
upon school people by war. Of the 600 sent to the 
schools of Illinois 195 (about one-third) were returned, 


of which 165 were tabulated. This is a 27'%4% return. 
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CHART |! CHART II 
Ne. of Schools or School No. o Projectors owned by Groups A, B, C, of 616 Schools reporting from 47 States 
Systems in 47 States Re- 35mm 35mm 16mm. 16mm. 3x 4 2x 2 35mm. Opaque Group State 
sorting Visual Programs Sound Silent Sound Silent Slide Siide Strip Proj. Totals Totals 
a B Cc Total 
(over (over (under SCHOOL 
500) 150) 150) GROUPS ABC A B C A B Cc A B oC A B Cc A B C A B CoA B CiA B C 
6 4 10 ALA. 3 { ] 2 2 ( ) 
4 5 4 13 ARIZ. i) 3 { 5 «(1 7 . 23 30 CO] 3 1 l 8 14 
3 3 6 ARK. 2 2 2 l l 4 5 9 
7 5 12 CAL. e a 50 2 ig 2 13 3 41 1 13° 2 9 2 206 13 219 
13 10 > @ 66a. l 8 4 11 6 l s ] 6 6 5 14 17 2 63 
9 3 12 CONN. 3 2 29 3 15 1 24 13 18 1 6 110 5 115 
5 3 ~ DEL. 7 | 3g 1 9 ] 5 (1 g 35 ; +R 
2 3 1 6 FLA. 2 3 l 1 5 l ] ( j l 15 
1 2 1 4 GA. 1 1 l l l { 
7 5 2 14 IDAHO 9 5 2 2 1 7 2 l Is 8 2 29 
2 9 1 22 IND. 29 6 gs 1 37 10° 1 15 1 14 1 s 11 111 20 4 ; 
$3 11 2 16 IOWA 3 ko a : 3 a a e 8 11 2 2 
6 7 3 16 KANS. 8 43 9 4 l 5 l 2 2 18 4 45 
6 3 9 +e 5 3 1 2 1 ’ 4 
4 2 6 LA, 4 2 3 | 14 2 1¢ 
7 4 2 13 MAINE 1 6 7 2 2 1 l 2 2 2 2 1 12 lf 12 7 
5 4 9 MD. 1 3 2 1 1 1 — I 3 3 0 7 7 
5 A 9 MASS. 8 4 12 #1 m2 2 = ¢ l 4¢ { 
21 4 25 MICH. 1 2 18 3 6 8 ] 11 5 f 69 
6 17 MINN. 9 1 6 13 5 , 11 i 5 2 100 27 67 
2 2 1 5 MISS. l ] 1 4 l t l l g 
$ 6 1 11 MO. 4 4 l 5 1 l 1 3 3 13 10 2 25 
7 12 19 MONT. l 9 9 11 1 9 5 H ( 4 5 (1 38 25 63 
11 6 4 21 NEB. 1 8 4 1 6 4 2 ° 2 3 9 1 13 3 1 50 17 ¢ 
6 1 10 NEV. 1 } i 2 - 3 : 4% 1 1 3 3g s 10 2 
9 6 15 N. H. 2 0 6 19 2 l 3 2 1 14 l 
7 3 2 12 N. J. 12 l 2 s 3 7 1 4 4 2 f 44 ¢ 2 2 
8 6 14 N. M. 7 2 5 1 coe Y 3 5 2 21 8 29 
13 13 26 me Be = 3 36 10 14 ) 10 & 6 1 17 2 7 2 23 2¢ 49 
9 2 11 mm €. 9 l 1 { | 4 1 ] 20 2 22 
4 9 13 N. D. ‘ 3 7 3 3. 2 6 5 1 13 20 } 
9 5 14 OHIO 3 2 18 5 5 2} a 1 { 5 j 53 7 60 
4 4 s OKLA. ] 8 4 2 2 2 3 1 0 24 
§ 5 2 15 ORE. 2 l 16 5 1 4 1 9 ] 3 23 3 9 ¢ 8 
1 8 1 20 PA. ] 7 16 5 15 3 ® 2 1 Ss 2 l $ 1 0 l¢ 2 RR 
s 2 2 12 R. L l l 16 l 2 5 1 7 ] 2 2 I ) 2 4 45 
8 2 ms . 2. ¢. 10 2 l 1 l 2 16 
3 6 So a D 1 i 10 5 6 1 17 2 -_— e 3 5 49 #11 60 
4 2 6 TENN. 2 4 2 1 2 1 1 11 2 13 
5 5 10 TEXAS 2 3 3 2 ea 2 2 5 8 
4 4 1 9 UTAH 10 1 l 4 4 12 2 3 2 ! 8 0 
6 4 1 11 VT. l 3 4 ‘2s 1 . 3 1 ] l ) rd 
10 4 14 VA. 39 4 21 1] 7 { 15 1 07 f 03 
13 8 2 WASH. 22 9 3 g 2 7 1 16 5 6 1 62 18 80 
1 2 1 4 W. VA. 2 3 1 1 1 1 1 2 ¢ 2 10 
10 10 20 wisc. 2 2 13 9 3 3 es ty 6 6 2 3 5 2 b2 
. 5 1 14 WwyYoM. ] 11 4 9 2 1 ; 2 3 16 2 gd] 41 1] 2 54 
331 249 36 616 TOTALS 20 9 2 30 «210 513 183 25 242 64 8&8 363 76 11 192 29 4 294 79 4 147 24 6 1801 474 60 2335 
‘7 86 638 «165 ILL. 4 2 4 2 66 54 21 41 17 11 4527 6 25174 524110 2913 7 266 173 59 198 
The total returns from the other states was 955 Regardless of the number of returns per state, the 
(about one-fourth). But 341 reported no audio-visual various items are checked in approximately the same 
program or returned the questionnaire without any ratio. The 616 schools reporting owned a total ot 
comments, leaving a total of 614 or 1714% suitable 2.335 projectors (Chart I1) of all types, or an aver- 
for tabulation. The greatest number of blank returns age of 3.79 projectors per school reporting. According 
were from the smaller schools. Throughout this paper to groups, the number of projectors is (A) 5.44, (B) 
the percentages are based upon the total number of 1.9, and (C), 1.66 per school. 
replies to each question or item, and not on the total On the basis of projectors owned, the large schools 
return. probably do not have a program any more adequat 


Chart 1 shows the number of returns per State and than small schools, when one considers the anes 
per School group. The returns are distributed as fol- of students that must be served by one projector. 1h 
lows: Group A- 55%: Group bB- 41°,,; and Group C- schools in group B rank lowest in pupils-per-project 
5%. In Illinois the returns were: Group A- 28°; ratio. 

Group B- 48% and Group C- 24°). New York and The projectors were tabulated according to make, 
Michigan hold first place in the greatest number of but for obvious reasons these tabulations are not 
returns and with Colorado and Indiana, gave better cluded in this report. Frequently, one is asked 

than a 30% return. Wisconsin, Washington, Penn- is the best make to buy? This question is difficult to 
svlvania, South Dakota and Montana gave over a 25° answer. Of four makes of 16 mm. sound projectors, 
return, while the six states of Florida, Georgia, Louis- only two schools reported contemplating the purchase 
iana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and \Vest Virginia gave of a projector other than the make owned. This cer 


less than a 10% return. tainly indicates good service, regardless of make. 
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From the number of schools that have produced 


CHART III their own motion picture films, or 2x2 slides (Chart 
Cameras and Screens [I!), and from the number that expect to buy motion 
— Big — pictures of 2x2 cameras (Chart IV), it would seem 
Questions Total that the schools will produce more of their own ma- 
Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No terials in the post war period. What help, if any, can 
Does your school own es ok Oh . - be given the schools in this respect? Can skilled pho- 
P ovie > rs > 60 25 5 ? s +() at | Q9 ° ° ene ; 
a movie camera tographers now in the service be utilized, especially 
Have you made any iat a sada ; ; ; > ’ , 
films which you lor the production of motion picture films ? 
nae: enall? 102 203 30 192 2 29 134 424 \s may be expected the 16mm. sound projector ranks 
Does your school have first (Chart IV) of those the schools expect to buy 
ag ag eae when available. Among the other jectors, the tri 
for 2x2 slides? 100 204 40 196 j 0 144 4 ; aVallaDic. Ig he 0 -_ sales sam ors, the tri- 
Do you believe school purpose, the opaque, the 35mm. film strip, and the 2x2 
cenit: euaniinn emit projectors follow in that order. There is an interesting 
have a part in audio comparison to be made here. Projectors owned (Chart 
visual poe es ” ; : ¥ IT) bv ¢ 1roup \ schools are three times those of Group 
the future? 270 38 200 23 4 (yt ? : ‘ ee 
on van. tellete 20d B schools and twenty-five times those of Group C 
es gill” feed's schools. But plans for purchase (Chart TV) shows a 
part in program of very different ratio: the A schools are only two and 
the future ?. 235 9 293 al 0! a half times the B schools, and only thirteen times 
Screens Owned Total : ‘ e é ” 
Glassbead 07 22 40) QQ the C schools. Relative interest among smaller schools 
White 400 128 7 =40 is growing significantly. 
Others 41 4 45 One of the basic problems in developing the audio- 
TOTAI 1048 365 1474 visual program is to have the material on hand when 
aia ae ae a ee ee needed. To date most of the schools are depending 
upon the rental librarie r mo: [ these materials. 
CHART IV pon | enta iries for most of these materials 
On Chart V only 4 schools in Group A own over 
Equipment That Schools Expect to Buy 150 films, only 7 own from 75 to 150, and 41 less 
— a — than 75. Consequently, the large percentage of the 
elie Wen Total 331 schools reporting in group A are depending upon 
35mm. Sound 14 11 2 the rental libraries for the 16mm. film. A much smaller 
35mm. Silent .... , 3 4 7 number of the schools in group B own sufficient films 
. on Q7 3 290 - . 
16mm. Sound ai 7_ ! * for an adequate program and none in group C. There- 
16mm. Silent c ° Figen ine ‘ 3 : 
m i < ) - fore, the problem of distribution of 16mm. films is 
Standard 3% x 4 Slide 18 » “ oo : ‘ ; ; : 
2 In. x 2 In. Slide 24 14 5 43 still, and is destined to remain for some time, one oi 
35mm. Strip Film 37 13 5 55 major importance. A much greater number of schools 
—" . ”) 4 a . . - . ° 
Tripurpose Projector 49 a v4 own slides and strip film than motion picture films. 
sane Proietias 42 12 2 2 ‘apei? 
a a ae % ; rs However, there is still a demand for these materials 
Motion Picture Camera my4 él y / : 5 
2 =x 2 Slide Camer 23 6 1 30 on a rental basis (as will appear on Chart XIT). 
TOTAL 71 4 35 710 It is almost impossible to draw any conclusions con- 
vine - cerning the annual expenditure of schools (Chart V) 
CHART V 
Material Owned or Rented and 
Expenditures for the Audio-Visual Program 
items Group Group Group Total 
No. 1—Over 150 . . “ 
No. 2—Over 75 Owned Rented Owned Rented Owned Rented Owned Rented 
No. 3—Under 75 faee%geit xz a tiZsstiz2as i 2s i &. 32 i 22.3 32 
Reels of 35mm, Sound » 4 th § 2 ] i i.4@ 7 
Reels of 35mm. Silent l 1 1 6 ie: 6 
Reels of 16mm. Sound e 5 4 l 8] 2227 919 70 7a 6 9 68 42 83 151 
Reels of 16mm. Silent > ¢ 34 8 42 | 3? 32 6 6 737 617 68 
Standard Lantern Slides (31% In. x 4 fi 3 36 8 9 4) is 3 & @ FS ae 20 8 41 12 10 44 
2 In. x 2 In. Lantern Slid ma 2 Ff 2s 3 } ; § £2 1 | ] 7910 3 5 
Rolls of Strip Film ' 21 28 71 8 19 1 7 43 17 3 Zz 22 40 11 44 8&8 36 
Flat Pictures for Opaque Machine. 8 1 4 2 l we it 24 
Annual Expenditure l 2 1 2 l 2 1 2 
Purchase of films and slides. 4 47 10 24 5 53 76 
a ried z i 
Rental ot films and slides _ 154 4/ 4é 4‘ & 19 234 172 
Purchase of records and transcriptions 51 2 3 5 11 89 
Serger ae SEE ~ Q 1 7 »5 
Rental of records and transcriptions | 2: 
. . = ? 
Expenditure not sub-divided 5 ) . 2 28 12 
No. 1—Over $75 
No. 2—Under $75 
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CHART VI 
Length of Film 
MINUTES 
No. 1—45 and up res eat wane 
No. 2—30-45 A B Cc Total 
No. 3—15-30 
No. 4—15 or less 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 a 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
Average length of the film used 
on the elementary level? .... No. of Schools 65 156 o 32.97 8 10 9 125 243 
On the secondary level? ...... No. of Schools 114 90 11 2 62 34 2 7 14 #=+11 = «37 183 138 
What length do you prefer? .. Elementary 103 159 3 a me? ae l 10 8 fe 4 171 224 
Secondary 10 108 76 6 29 68 26 1] 1 6 39 187 103 
Has your school used any of Yes 141 93 14 248 
the OWI films? ...... + Ni 145 123 20 288 
on their audio-visual program. A few schools appro- should be determined by the type of material presented. 
priate only enough to pay the transportation on a few Chart VI also shows that the OWT films have not 
“free” films, while one school reported its annual expen- been used as extensively as one mav have assumed 
ditures as $3,782.50. Most of the schools reported on the basis of publicity given them. 


their total expenditures as ranging from $225.00 to 
$450.00. This was spent for purchase, or rental of 
films and slides, or records and transcriptions, the 


Much remains to be done in the field of administra 


tion. Less than 17% (Chart VII) of the schools re- 

. . ? ‘ . i ‘ vorting have a director of visual instruction. In the 
major portion going for slides and films. The only : Ie ‘Gat ‘ hy ay ‘ed 
. ‘¢ : . schoois not Naving a director this work 1S carried on 
significant statement that can be made concerning the S . 


annual expenditure for audio-visual materials is that 
school boards are appropriating somewhat more money 


by the superintendent, principal, or the teacher or by 
a combination of the three. In most cases the principal 


. ; rh: :; or superintendent is too busy to give the necessary 
for this purpose than previously. While the amount, in ni. S 


. ; si Se a time required to develop a well balanced audio-visual 
most schools, is far from adequate it indicates that the This is al per 
; ; ss , rogram. is is also true of the class room teacher 
value of these materials as educational media is being ——— : tig 
* who is assigned to this position, and in all too many 
recognized. aie , ae i 

cases the audio-visual director is not given sufficient 


On the elementary level (Chart VI) the 400 foot time for the work required. Many schools are encour 
film has preference. A considerable number prefer the aging students to help with the pre ram by providing 
longer film (15 to 30 minutes) for secondary work. regular training periods for them. This training will 
Many qualified their answer by stating that the length be of considerable value to those entering the teach 


ing profession. 


CHART VII What then are the greatest needs in the field of al 
Administration ministration as reflected by this survey? Over 92% in 
Group Group Group dicate they should lke help in correlating the films 
? . . with the curriculum. This percentage is about the 

Questions Total ° e a 
same regardless of the enrollment of the school. The 

















De you: have a Eheector of Vie- Yes ~~ - fact that such a large number of th hools at ! 
P ‘ " nae ‘ “a « ac < suc é arge er oO e scnoois are even 
ual Instruction? No 255 213 38 506 ae A _ alata Saas ‘ 
If no director, who is responsible? Supt 82. 81 15 178 willing to pay for this service is indicative of the de- 
Prin 130 105 17 252 mand, Approximately 63% feel that a chart that will 
Teach, 83 39 6 128 simplify the work of the teacher and the director in 
Jo s nts held in handling ma- Yes 245 153 2 2 —_ . . . 
Do tudents held in handling ma Ye - 133 6 424 setting up the audio-visual program, will enhance this 
terial ? No 51 58 11 120 
Do students operate projectors? Yes 228 145 26 399 everem. 
No 76 70 11 = 157 
Do students check and oil pro- Yes 137 96 13 246 
jectors? No 7d 3G «=| 2S SZ , : 
Do you have a program of train- Yes 150 &4 9 243 1,400 16 mm. Sound Projectors in N. Y. 
ing for students? No 99 82 24 205 
De teachers know how to oper- Yes 234 154 22 410 A directory of owners of 16mm. sound projec- 
ate ia 2 Io 58 53 ) . ‘ . . . 
ate projectors: m ' Ni 38 53 3 124 tors in New York State has just been completed 
Would simplified uniform forms Yes 218 151 22 391 S Rie : © ’ : a 
be helpful in the administra- No 45 37 10 92 by the Film Division of the State War Council 
tion of your program? It was compiled as the result of a state-wide sur 
If your curriculum were studied Yes 258 202 30 490 vey. 
and films suggested for use No 3() 8 4 42 
with various units do you feel Some 1,400 sound projectors are listed in the 
this would be a valuable service . . : . . y 
of: - pia directory, exclusive of equipment in use on mili 
in the administration of your : = Say ; - 
audio-visual program? installations within the State. Listings are broken 
Interested in such a service if Yes 240 185 27 452 down, according to counties, with the names and 
, Werees at a emt cot? = =6No 5 1S Pe 61 address of owners in cities and communities. 
Interested in such a service if Yes 252 200 30 482 
provided at no expense? Ne 21 6 s 
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The Curriculum Clinic 


Communicate What to Whom and Why? 


ITH the postwar world a present actuality 
rather than a remote future contingency, thi 
paper plans of producers of audio-visual ma 

terials and equipment manufacturers are fast becom 

ing reality. Teachers, directors of visual departments 
school principals, and superintendents, sooner than they 
had expected, are going to be able to develop their post 

war audio-visual programs. Educators are going t 

have greater opportunities than ever before in the his 

torv of the world to do a better, more effective, and 
more efficient job of communicating knowledge, ideas 
and skills to those who learn. 

During the past few years visual education has ad 
vanced further and faster than in the previous twenty 
and this very fact may bring about mistakes, mis 
understandings, and misuse of these tools as educators 
adapt them to their instructional programs. Many ques 
tions are raised in this process of adaptation, and muc!l 
depends upon the answers that are found. Which kind 
of projected materials shall we use in our schools? 
Shall we buy filmstrip projectors? Shall we buy mo 
tion picture projectors? Should we purchase equip 
ment to make disc recordings, or should we purchase 
a magnetic wire sound recorder? And once we get an) 
or all of these things what shall we do with them * 
How should they be used in our classrooms? Thes 
are not new questions that are being asked; they're 
the same old questions. But the difference is that mor¢ 


educators are now interested than ever before; more 


are asking questions, and the answers may seem to be 


more complex. 

This is a time for clear thinking if school funds are 
not to be wasted, if we are really going to advance 
and improve our classroom instruction, and if we are 
going to use these newer tools in a way that will rea 
lize their tremendous potentialities. It might help to 
bring about clearer thinking if two words were brought 
into clearer and sharper focus in relation to audio-visual 
thinking. Those two words are “communication and 
“curriculum.” These two words demand greater con 
sideration by all who are concerned with audio-visual 
instruction; by the producers, by distributors, by 
school administrators, and by teachers in the class- 
rooms. 

Too many people stop their thinking about audio 
visual instruction at the equipment level. They think 
of the equipment as an end in itself. They concentrate 
on the careful selection of equipment. They maintain 
it in the best of condition. They make sure that teach 
ers and even pupils know how to operate it and to 
keep it oiled. They know all about the latest equip 
ment developments. They know which machines ar 
best and why. They’re the “visual gadgeteers,” and 
there are too many of them. 


PAUL C. REED, Editor 
Director, Visual and Radio Education 
Rochester Public Schools. New York 


Then there are the “quantitative visualists.” They 
are not particularly concerned about the equipment. 
They're concerned about the pictures on the screen: 
in fact the more pictures shown, the better the pro- 
gram. They believe in visual instruction and lots of it. 
They show pictures all the time, and they just show 
them and show them and show them. They'll tell you 
how many reels they've used in their room or in their 
school. They'll tell you how many records they’ve used 
and how many radio programs they’ve listened to. 
They can give you the quantitative statistics, for that’s 
what they're interested in. 

Neither the “gadgeteers” nor the “quantitative vis- 
ualists” have considered the word “communication.” 
They think of the equipment and the picture or sound 
program as ends alone. They do not think of the 
equipment and materials as means to ends, as the 
tools and the means of communication. ‘‘Communica- 
tion” is a key word. Once we think of audio-visual 
materials as a means of communication, it provokes a 
most important question—‘Communicate what to 
whom and why?” That question must be sincerely 
asked and completely answered before a good vistial 
program can be developed in a school, or before there 
can be good instructional use of audio-visual materials. 
The actual completed communication of educationally 
significant experiences by audio-visual means is the 
test for effective audio-visual instruction. The con- 
cept of audio-visual materials as a means of communi- 
cation must be basic to our audio-visual thinking and 
planning. 

The question, “Communicate what to whom and 
why?” is equally important for producers of audio- 
visual materials for classroom use. Too many classroom 
pictures have been made just because the footage was 
already available or easily photographed; or just be- 
cause the subject would make a good movie. The great 
success of the Army and Navy training film program 
was largely due, I believe, to the fact that they knew 
definitely and conclusively who were to be trained by 
the pictures, what the trainees must know in order to 
do their jobs, and why it was necessary for them to 
know and be able to do these things. 

The answer to what should be learned in school 
classrooms and why, is the curriculum, and the curri- 
culum must be the starting place and the focal 
point for any audio-visual program if it is to be 
effective. This concept must also become an_inte- 
gral part of our audio-visual thinking. Decisions 
as to which pictures should be seen and heard, and 
which sound experiences should be listened to, should 
not be made in terms of the audio-visual materials 
alone. The film isn’t the starting point for visual think- 


(Concluded on page 289) 
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Educat.orcl Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


The Film Producer-Lecturer 


and International Understanding 
HARRY DUGAN 


ITH isolationism a thing of the past, and world 

fraternity a promise of the future, it is es- 

sential that we become better acquainted with 
the people of other lands, understand their problems 
and their bearing on our own welfare. Writers, states- 
men, educators, and many others. will lend their efforts 
to this purpose. 

Personally, as a “pictorial journalist”, I feel proud 
to be playing a part, through the production of films 
on international subjects, in the promoting of under- 
standing and friendship among peoples. For it is not 
the treaties, conventions and covenants negotiated by 
governments that will ensure world peace and coopera- 
tion, but the support given those governments by a 
well informed public. 

The American lecture platform is once again as- 
suming its historic importance, an importance which 
has been recognized by our State Department, which 
considers it a most valuable agency for the dissemination 
of international information and the maintenance of 
morale in wartime. By invitation, lecturers recently 
niet with high officials of the State Department in an 
all-day conference on international affairs. Some of 
the most outstanding lecturers in attendance were those 
who use films to “show what they mean”. 

The film, as used in the illustrated lecture on inter- 
«m.onal subjects, is fast becoming one of the most 
px ent forces on the lecture platform today. That 
eevep-rooted, peculiarly American institution, often re- 
ferred to as the “forum” or “town meeting’, has been 
one of the most important moulders of American pub- 
lic opinion in our history. The advent of the radio for 
a time seemed to have taken over its functions, but 
actually there are more people going to lectures today 
than ever before. And with their sons and daughters 
writing home from all over the world, with many inter- 
national conferences taking place, the American citi- 
zen not only wants to hear what it’s all about, but he 
also wants to have a chance to see—and ask questions. 

The factual film, personally narrated by the pro- 
ducer, is made-to-order for this situation. My own 
personal interest in international affairs, especially in 
the field of understanding and friendship, has been im- 
plemented during the last few years by the production 
of colored motion pictures along these lines. 

Incidentally, photographing such films has a contribu- 
tion of its own to make to international friendship ; for 
the inhabitants of any country are flattered and im- 
pressed by the fact that the people of another country 
wish to see them through the medium of the motion 
picture camera. 

In making lecture films I have endeavored to com- 
bine the best features of the travelogue and the factual 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 


Hadden Heights, New Jersey 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Harry Dugan is a photographer- 
producer-lecturer who makes his own films for use in his 
own lectures in the field of international understanding. 
Some of his films also have been used by Burton Holmes. 
What he has to say in this article is interesting because it 
deals with a rather unique and intimate phase of the use 
of the film for international understanding. (Incidentally, 
the writer is in no way related to the editor of this 
department. His material stands on its own.) 
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or documentary film and evolve a vehicle which at the 
same time is interesting, entertaining, informative and 
educational. In presenting a pictorial record of a 
country, it is just as important to show the people at 
play as well as at work, to stress the beauty of their 
architecture and include scenes of human_ interest 
This uses the best features of the travelogue and dis 
penses with the bizarre and unusual, which more often 
than not gave audiences a distorted and wrong im- 
pression. In general, the pictorial record is devoted to 
the activities of the people, their country, their history 
and works, and the officials who govern them. 

To illustrate, in Down Mexico Way I showed the 
industrial side of Mexican life by including many se- 
quences of Monterey, the most industrial town in all 
Mexico. For the native crafts, scenes of pottery and 
lacquer-ware making were included. For an under- 


' standing of the geographical nature of the country, the 


seaports, rivers, mountains, and the new volcano of 
Paricutin, were pictured. For some historical back- 
ground, [ photographed the Independence Day cele- 
bration in Mexico City, as well as the President himself 
during an impressive ceremony recalling the events 
which gave Mexico her independence in 1810. For in- 
terest and entertainment I included most of the tourist 
centers such as Mexico City, Uruapan, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco, and Acapulco. 

Being able to speak of these things at first hand is 
important ; for the film is shown as a silent film and the 
lecturer furnishes the sound, narrating, pointing out 
essential facts, and stressing the significance of different 
events. As a fitting climax, the audience can, with 
propriety, talk back or take issue with the speaker 
after the film program is finished. Then too, there is 
the opportunity for each member of the audience to 
ask questions about any part of the film which aroused 
his particular interest. 

In no other medium of public information—radio, 
newspaper or magazine—does the audience have quite 
the same opportunity to get close to a country, to com- 
bine seeing it in colorful motion pictures with an op- 
portunity to hear about it and discuss it in such an 
intimate and personal way. 

Since the lecturer can vary his script to meet the 
needs of his audience, this type of film program can be 
used with many types of audiences. It can be adapted 
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to meet changing conditions or strong current inte 
ests. For example. the presentation and audience re: 
tion with Down Mexico Way for adults differed t 
what occurred with school and audiences, where 
aroused discussion about and drove home many 01 é 
cultural, social, economic and political facts learned 
about that country in the classroom, 

Speaking of schools, it 1s interesting to note that 
World Education Service Council is urging the est 


lishment of a weekly “World Friendship Hour” in 


schools of the world, as a practical step toward the 
maintenance of world peace in the future. If su 
plan becomes a reality, there is little doubt that the 


motion picture will have an important role in its 


tioning. 


Educational Film Telecasts 


Facilities ot the two major media of audi Vis 
education, television and educational films, are c 
bined in a series of four experimental telecasts beings 


> 


conducted under the joint auspices of CBS Televis1 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films to probe the pote 
tialities of nationwide dissemination of education 
culture through the combination of the two devices 
First program in the experimental series was tel 
cast over Station \W¢ BW, New York. Ol \ugust 


with a group of several of the nation’s most prominent 


rile 


educators and leading figures in government, ag 
ture and industrv in attendance at the studios é 
remaining three programs will be presented before ‘ 
tober 1. The experiment has been undertaken 
a view to programming a regular television-film e 
cational series this Fall and Winter over WCB\\ 
the combination of the two media under condit 
of high-quality. professional programming is as s 
cessful as anticipated, Worthington Miner, manager 
GBS Television, announced. 

Pr. Vi 


research, and Dr. Muller McClintock, consultant 


\rnspiger, vice president and director 


education to the Britannica film company, and_ the 

staffs are collaborating with: CBS Television office: 

and producers in the preparation of the series 
Program number one combined a Britannica 





(Left to right) Worthington Miner, E. H. Powell and Mil- 
ler McClintock examine a televisor in the WCBW Studios 
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he planned use of films in the held of international 
understanding is new; but it is built upon an older 
audience interest in seeing and hearing about other 

untries. Although not produced for such a specific 
purpose, the Burton Holmes’ Travelogues have given 
us, for many years, a wider knowledge and_ better 
appreciation of the countries and people of this world. 
\lore than that, they have given many the necessary 
mpetus and inspiration to study and travel, which of 
ourse is the best way to “know thy neighbor”. Todav’s 
lm lecturer is proud to build upon that tradition— 
Newman, Holmes, Bryan, Fitzpatrick, Wells, Hubbard, 
Craig, and more-—knowing that his work is not merely 
entertainment, but that he is making a real contribu- 


ion to human progress. 


agricultural techniques through the centuries with a 
cript for live performers prepared by Rudolph Bretz 
of the WCBW staff and Edward Stashoff of the New 
York City Board of Education radio program staff 
and writer-producer at WNYE, the city’s educational 
FM station 

In a five-minute introductory program, Dr. Arns- 

ger conducted a roundtable discussion on the signi- 
heance of the new series as a precursor of what even- 
tually, with further development of television techniques 
and the widespread distribution receivers, may be a 
most important contribution to education in the home. 

“While the use of educational films by television 
annot compete with their scientific use as classroom 
ids because they can neither be employed on a curri- 
culum basis nor be used in the necessarily intensive and 
repetitive way in which they are employed by schools, 
both the Britannica and CBS officers believe that they 
should have wide acceptance and value as a general 
educational stimulant,” Dr. McClintock said. 

With the premiere of the series will also be a new 


1 


approach to the use of film in television. In the pro- 


grams, britannica’s films will be interwoven through- 
ut the live dramatic sequences so that the films will 
flow out of the dramas as visualizations of the dialogue. 
he aim of this experiment is to create a unified im- 
pression and lend to the largely factual material of 
the films a dramatic and emotional quality that will 
relate them to modern problems and give them the 
mpact of urgency and immediacy. 


The Curriculum Clinic 


} ” IQT 
taza from page Z&/ ) 


ing; the curriculum is. There may be justifiable in- 
stances, in school situations where current curriculum 
s out-moded and does not meet learner needs, when 
vodern audio-visual materials can be used to bring 
bout a rethinking of what should be learned by whom 
and why. But this is not a healthy condition; at best 
is expediency. Curriculum thinking should precede 
tudio-visual thinking, and the selection and use of au- 
lio-visual materials—the means for communicating 
ssential learning experiences effectively and efficiently 


should be curriculum centered. 
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Educational Screen 


The ABC's of Visual Equipment 


How to Use Your Sound Prvjector 
as a Public Address System 


HENEVER it is necessary to serve large groups, 

your sound projector can be used as a public 
address system—for assembly programs, to add ampli- 
fication to the radio, or maybe for a “Vic” dance. 


Your sound projector differs from a public address 
system in only one aspect: for input the photo-electric 
cell acts as a microphone. But your projector is de- 
signed so that a microphone or phonograph pick-up 
can be used. A microphone jack is provided on the 
projector amplifier. This jack automatically cuts out 
the photoelectric circuit and cuts in another circuit 
when the microphone or phonograph pick-up is plugged 
in. A standard one-prong plug fits into the jack. A 
separate volume control is usually provided for the 
microphone circuit, but the same tone control works 
for both circuits. 


There are certain limitations that must be consid- 
ered when you use your sound projector as a public 
address system. Within limits, however, the substi- 
tutes will serve the average school quite adequately. 


A public address system is a permanent installation 
and most of the problems are solved on installation. 
In using your sound projector, you will encounter diffi- 
culties such as low volume, distortion, or feedback 
(commonly known as howl, squeal, or whistle). Since 
feedback is the one problem that is the hardest to 
control and is the cause of the other problems, let us 
see what causes it. Feedback is a vicious circle set up 
by the sound waves emitted from the loud speaker and 
picked up by the microphone, re-amplified by the am- 
plifier, and sent out again by the loud speaker. This 
continues in a circle (as illustrated below) until a 
high-pitched squeal or howl is heard. This squeal is 
very annoying and spoils the effectiveness of the Pub- 
lic Address System. 


Sketch A. Amplifier 
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Now let us see how we can overcome this prob- 
lem. First, the amplifier must be large enough to take 
care of the room that it is to be used in. The average 
l6mm. sound projector has an output of 10 watts. 
Ten watts will cover an area of about 7,000 square 
feet or an audience of about 1,000 people. The larger 
type projectors usually have up to a 25 watt out-put 
and can cover an area up to 15,000 square feet or an 
audience of about 2,200. 


Edited by 
JOSEPH E. DICKMAN 
and PHILIP MANNINO 
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CHOOLS whose equipment finances are limited will 

favor the multipurpose possibilities. of the portable 
16mm. sound projector. The simple addition of a micro- 
phone converts it into a public address system. However, 
it must be pointed out that whenever adaptations are made 
to equipment additional problems arise. The accompanying 
article calls attention to these problems and proposes solu- 
tions. J. E. D. 





If your set-up is to take care of large audiences at 
all times, it will be best to equip your projector with 
two loud speakers. Twelve-inch loud speakers will be 
the most suitable. Although two loud speakers will 
not increase the volume, they will tend to distribute the 
sound more evenly. These loud speakers must be 
matched to your amplifier or a serious loss of volume 
will result. 

Placement of the loud speakers is important  be- 
cause the proper location will aid greatly in reducing 
feedback and making the program sound natural. Place 
the loud speakers in the upper front corners on the 
wall, pointed so that the sound will cross about half 
way to the rear of the room. The following sketch 
will give an idea of the placement : 


Sketch B. Loud Speaker Placements 
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While many types of microphone will work for most 
satisfactory service, you should have the one especially 
designed for your projector. 

Microphone location is very important and the best 
results can be obtained only when it is in the proper 
place. The best location is in another room away from 
the loud speakers, but since this isn’t always possible, 
it must be placed in the next best location. Do not 
place it in the sound path of the loud speaker. 

The microphone cord should not be longer than 25 
feet. It should be handled carefully so as not to break 
the shield around the wire. If this shield is broken, 
trouble will result in the microphone line and it may 
cut off if the user happens to move the microphone. 
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The tone control, used correctly, will add to the 
naturalness of the program and can often be used t 
control feedback caused by certain frequencies. 

Sometimes schools want to use the microphone 
cover the entire stage. This can be done only by using 
several microphones. When using more than one m 
crophone it is necessary to use an electronic mixer {o1 
each additional microphone. These mixers can be had 
on special order from the projector manufacturer 

When using the phonograph pick-up attachment the 
problem of feedback is eliminated. Distortion 


sound is caused by overloading the amplifier and cat 


must be taken to keep the volume down to wher 
can be heard without distortion. Overloading the an 
plifier causes tubes to burn out and it harms other 
vital parts of the amplifier. 


Remember that correct loud speaker and mucro 


phone placement will go a long way toward solving 
the problems of low volume and feedback, enabling 
vou to get the most out of your sound projector as 

public address system. P.M 


Second Annual lowa-Nebraska Institute on 
Audio-Visual Aids, October 4-6 


A three-day audio-visual program will be held this 
year at the University of Omaha, following the sam 
successful pattern as last year’s institute with empl 
sis on the demonstration method. The conference will 
be held October 4, 5 and 6 and will be broken dow: 
into five separate and distinct divisions. Each half di 
will be opened with a general session for all persons 
in attendance, with topics of general interest. After 
short intermission the group will then break up int 
five divisions to observe the demonstrations being givet 
for the specific groups. 

The divisions are as follows: elementary grade scl 


level, secondary, college, religious education, and adult 


education. During the three-day period each 
divisions will have at least one demonstration, unde 
classroom conditions, of (1) sound film, (2) silent fil 
(3) radio, (4) maps, globes, charts, (5) slides. st1 
film, etc. 

Included in the general sessions will be the demo 
stration of a faculty evaluation preview by Walte: 
Wittich and Mr. Cumming; an address by Dr. Stephei 
Corey of the University of Chicago on “The Psychol 
ogy of Perceptual Learning,” followed by a panel dis 
cussing the psychological basis for audio-visual educa 
tion. The panel will be led by Dr. William H. Thomp 
son, head of the Psychology Department at the U 
versity of Omaha. Other members will be Dr. V. | 
Arnspiger, Dr. Corey, Dr. Warren Baller of the U 
versity of Nebraska, and Dr. Bruce Mahan of 
University of Iowa. 

An evening dinner program will be devoted entirel 
to the positive consideration of the documentary fil 

Participating at this session will be Miss Margaret 
Carter, National Film Board of Canada; Joh: 
Hamilton, British Information Service; Floyd 
Brooker, U. S. Office of Education; and Oscar Sat 


Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
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Audio-Visual Aids Workshop in Akron 
The Audio-Visual Aids Workshop, held May 11 


and 12 for Akron, Ohio, teachers, was planned by the 


Visual Aids committee which worked last year with the 


Curriculum Study Group. The purpose of the meeting 


was to bring the best thinking to bear on the per- 


tinent and important problem of audio-visual aids. 


Representatives from all schools were invited in order 


that they might report back to their schools the signi- 
ficant outcomes of the conference. 


Superintendent Otis C. Hatton addressed the group 


on “Visual Education, from the Standpoint of the 


Superintendent.” He recommended that a small com- 


mittee be appointed to advise the head of the audio- 


visual aids department as to the type of films and 


audio aids needed to service the schools. 


Dr. Edgar Dale, of Ohio State University, spoke 
m the topic, “What Can We Expect from a Visual 
Kducation Program ?’, stressing the use of audio-visual 


aids in enriching the experiences of pupils. Through 


he use of audio-visual aids we can get help in doing 
some things that we are not attempting or are not 


doing well, such as: 1) Family-life education; 2) 


Creative work in the arts; 3) Civic participation; 4) 
improved use of leisure time. Dr. Dale mentioned 
the necessity of binding together horizontally various 
elated fields. He felt this could be done most effec- 
tively through motion pictures. 

Mr. Sumner \W. Vanica, an instructor at Garfield 
High School, presented “‘Practical Problems in the Use 
i Visual Aids.” He suggested that in contemplating 
the construction of new buildings, projection rooms 
should be considered. Mr. Vanica believed it desirable 
hat each school have a well equipped projection room 
to accommodate approximately two classes and gave 
some suggestions about illumination and projection, 
\udition factors, and selection and operation of a pro- 
yector 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Josephine French spoke to 
the group on “Using Radio and Recordings in the 
High School.” She introduced teachers from local 
schools to demonstrate the use of the radio and record- 
ings in various areas of the school program—in speech, 
listory and English classes. 

Dr. Dale appeared again as the last speaker on the 
iiternoon program. Subject of this talk was “Using 
Other Visual Aids.” He mentioned that many oppor- 
tunities for valuable experience in urban communities 
are being lost. The schools must compensate for this 
loss by using all available means in building rich con- 
cepts—demonstration, dramatization, field trips, films, 
photographs, blackboards, maps, etc. 

Saturday morning three different films were pre- 
sented by Mr. E. L. Moyer of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Orval Sellers of the Akron Department of 
Visual Aids, and Dr. Dale, each demonstrating the tech- 
nique he considered desirable in using films as a teach- 
ng device 

Those interested in seeing a copy of the complete 
\Vorkshop Report should contact Mr. A. J. Dillehay, 
Executive Director of. Curriculum and_ Instruction, 
Board of Education, Akron. 
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BEYOND TOMORROW 
Charles Winninger, C. Aubrey Smith, 
Harry Carey 
A thoroughly delightful film, with a warmly 
human story about three wealthy, lonely 
bachelors who find great happiness in be- 
friending two fine youngsters—a boy and a 
girl. After their death in an airplane crash, 
the spirits of the men return to guide and 
influence the lives of the two. Rich in char- 





LITTLE MEN 
Kay Francis, Jack Oakie 


Louisa M. Alcott’s universally- known book 
has been given a rousing modern version in 
this: RKO feature production. Drama, ro- 
mance and hilarious comedy are combined to 
make this agreeable entertainment, which 
retains much of the charm of the original 
story. “Elsie” the Cow, contributes import- 





acter and entertainment values. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
(Elizabeth Bergner, Laurence 
Olivier ) 


Shakespeare's liveliest comedy and 
merriest romance beautifully staged 
and acted by these great stars and 
fine supporting cast. Recommended 
by the Department of Secondary Ed- 
ucation of the National Education 
Association. Study guide available. 


SO ENDS OUR NIGHT 
(Fredric March, Margaret Sullavan) 


Remarque’s great novel “Flotsam’’, 
filmed in all its dramatic realism and 
suspense. Unforgettable enactment 
by fine cast of the story of political 
refugees fleeing across Europe—their 
high courage and philosophical! 
humor under desperate circumstances. 


antly to the fun and gaiety. 


Our 1946 Catalog Supplement listing 
subjects is now ready .. . Send for 


COURAGEOUS MR. PENN 
(Clifford Evans, Deborah Kerr) 
An inspiring photoplay based on the 
life of the great Wm. Penn, who 
fought the intolerance, tyranny and 
injustice of his day. His courage. 
and achievements in establishing the 
principles of liberty and justice in 
Government, are stirringly portrayed. 

Study guide available. 


WHEN THE LIGHTS GO ON 

AGAIN 
(Jimmy Lydon, Barbara Belden) 
A psychological drama and tender 
love story, unfolded against the back- 
ground of a small Missouri town, 
dealing feelingly and movingly with 
the problems facing the returning 
veteran suffering from combat fa- 
tigue. 























IDEAL PICTUREO 


28 E. Eighth Street (Héce) 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. Ideal Pictutgion 
Suite 600, 1600 Broadway 2408 


New York 19, N. Y. Los An Ka 


Ideal-Southern 16mm Pictures Co. Ideal Picturesfvens-Ide 
9536 N.E. 2nd Ave. 915 S.W. 10tl Waltor 
Miami 38, Florida Portland 5, OAtlanta 3. 


Ideal Pictures I 


2024 Main St. 2198S, 
Dallas 1, Texas Ric Va, 
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MICHAEL STROGHOFF 
Anton Walbrook, Akim Tamiroft 


Jules Verne’s dramatic and stirring tale of 
Russia in 1870, comes vividly to life in this 
RKO feature production Anton Walbrook 
portrays the gallant young captain of the 
Czar’s guard, entrusted with the dangerous 
mission of carrying an important dispatch 
on army maneuvers through territory held 
by treacherous Tartar forces. 


d scores more new features and short 


ttopy today from our nearest office. 








JIMMY’S REWARD 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
Thomas Mitchell, Freddie Bartholomew 


This film captures all the charm, engaging 
humor and excitement of the world-loved 
story about a rebellious family taken by 
idealistic father from decadent London life 
to colonies—the shipwreck, escape to an un- 
charted isle on a raft of barrels, the house in 
the tree-tops, the hidden treasure, and all 
the other exciting adventures. 


PUPPETOON SERIES 
Irresistible animal puppets created 














Chicago 5, Illinois 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
18 S. 3rd St. 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Ideal Pictures 
926 McGee St. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


sevens-Ideal Pictures Ideal Southern Pictures Co. 
l Walton St., N.W. 440 Audubon Bldg. 
tlanta 3, Georgia New Orleans 16, La. 


i Ideal Pictures 
IP St, 
Va, 


714 Eighteenth St. 


Denver 2, Colo. 


An appealing short subject, produced 
in Kodachrome. The story about a 
boy and his dog, illustrates the value 
the 


»t honesty, 
little 
tricks performed by dogs entered in 


as exemplified by 


hero. Captivating scenes of 


a children’s dog show 


PAGLIACCI 
The first complete Grand Opera in 
Sound Film, performed by the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company of 150 
voices and Symphony; orchestra of 75 
players. Principal roles sung by Alba 
Novella, Fernando Bertini, Mario 
} Valle, Francesco Curct 
Interrante. 





and ¢ suiseppe 














OUTSTANDING NEW 


by George Pal, who recently was 
awarded special recognition of the 
unique entertainment value of these 
short subjects, are now available in 
16mm. Titles are: “Sleeping Beau- 
ty’, “Cavalcade of Music’, and ‘The 
Big Broadcast’’. 


MUSICAL SUBJECTS 
SYMPHONIC FEATURETTES 


The National Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, direted by Composer-Conductor 
Frederick Feher, presents: First 
Movement of Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto in B Major; Second Move- 
nent of Schubert's Unfinished Sym- 
phony; and “Slavinka’”” a Tone Poem 
composed by Dr. Feher. 
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The Literature in 


A Monthly Digest 


EVALUATION 


@ Projected Pictures for Instructional Purposes—Gilbert 
G. Weaver, Guidance, Practical Arts & Vocational Educa- 
tion, Vol. 1: p. 48, April, 1945. 

In spite of the great possibilities of educational films, the 
author has noted some shortcomings which should be cor- 
rected in future production. 1) The average film usually 
covers too much territory. 2) It moves too rapidly for 
satisfactory comprehension. 3) There is too little explana- 
tion of technical terms. 4) Motivation is too often lack- 
ing. 5) There is not sufficient slow motion or close-ups 
for complete clarity, etc. 

It is recommended that producers seek the cooperation 
of teachers that films be broken down into short units. 
and many other practical hints. 

Teachers must put films to proper use if their full poten- 
tiality is to be realized Sept. 1. Explain the purpose of the 
film and its relationship to previous lessons. Step 2. Re- 
view what is already known and raise challenging ques- 
tions. Step 3, Direct attention to specific things to be seen 
in the film. Step 4, Show the picture as many times as 
necessary. Step 5, Pose good, thought provoking questions 
to be discussed after the showing. Step 6, Assign t} 
learners jobs to be done or further reading. 


@ Looking Backward in Visual Education, A. D. 2000-1945 
—Clifford Ettinger—Journal of Business Education 20:27 
June, 1945. Reprinted from Business ScREEN. 

\ provocative article, worth reading in the original 


ADMINISTRATION 
@ Organization of a Visual Aid and Dept. for Schoolwide 
Use—Saul I. Siegol—High Points, 27: 42, June, 1945 
The author recommends an appropriation of $1,200 year- 
ly in a large city high school. He indicates how teac ers 
a student squad of assistants and a director with a shor 
period of free time can help in ordering, routing and pro- 
jecting films and other projected aids. 


@ Sylvania’s Self-Supporting Visual Education Depart- 
ment—Lyne S. Metcalfe—School Management, 14:319, 
May-June, 1945, 

The Sylvania (Ohio) District is just out of Toledo. 1 
visual aids center is in the Burnham Senior and Junior 
High School where a faculty member, William B. Weod, 
and a student club have developed an active service. Eight 
years ago the department was launched with a cash ad- 
vance of $500. At present, the club has helped to finance 
$12,000 worth of equipment, chiefly through a 6-cent ad- 
mission recreational movie program each week. The boys 
have many other duties, however: they keep the equipment 
in condition and repair and operate projection equipment 
in the high school. 

Films are purchased for the District with the aid oi 
teachers and committees. The state film service and rental 
or loan sources supplement the local library. 

The article includes a list of the equipment and ma- 
terials owned in Sylvania, and further details on the opera- 
tion of the program. It is worthwhile reading in the orig- 
inal. 

RADIO 

@ The Story of the All-City High School Radio Work- 
shop—Van Rensselaer Brokhahne—High Points 27: 33 
May, 1945. 

\ description of the radio broadcasting workshop pro- 
vided for high school students in New York City using 
the Board of Education’s radio station at the Brooklyn 
Technical High School. 


Educational Screen 


isual Instruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS. Fditor 


UTILIZATION 


@ How to Get the Most from Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room—Thomas A. Chad, Burgard Vocational High 
School, Buffalo, New York—Guidance, Practical Arts « 
Vocational Education, Vol. 1: p. 50. April, 1945. 

\ strong plea is made for the teacher to preview each 
film to be used. The author uses the following preview 
technique. First he runs the film through and takes notes. 
Then he notes the teaching points and questions to be 
raised. These notes may be filed for future use or for 
other teachers. 

To illustrate his technique, the author has given the full 
notes, teaching points and questions in connection with one 
mechanical film. 


@ The Educational Uses of Films—Program Service No 
63 USO National Jewish Welfare Board, 145 East 32nd 
St.. New York 16. March 30, 1945. 

\ well-organized handbook for USO club leaders, giv 
ing constructive suggestions for using films with service 
men. Titles of films are indicated according to the pro- 
gram activities that are a regular feature of each club 
group guidance, post-war problems, art, hobbies, music, 
forums, sightseeing tours, photoplay clubs and special occa- 
sions. Brief accounts are woven throughout of some ex 
periences of club leaders. On page 18, for example, there 
are some excerpts of film forums that have been success 
fully conducted in Alabama, San Diego, South Carolina 
and other places. 

Would that there were enough good films to be worthy 
f the interest that such a handbook will no doubt arouse! 


MUSEUM MATERIALS 
@The High School-Museum Program—Charles E. Slatki: 

High Points 27: 49 May, 1945. 

The High School Museum Program instituted in Sep 
tember, 1944, is intended to correlate the resources of the 
museums of New York with the high school program. This 
s an elaboration of the school service and educational de 
partments that is a regular feature of the Museum offe: 


noes 


“HUMAN RELATIONS 
@ Films to Better Human Relations—Esther L. Berg, New 
York, N. Y.—High Points, Vol. 27: May, June 1945 

\ critical evaluation of films that were pertinent for teach 
ing inter-cultural understanding. A group of over 100 lead- 
ers interested in human relations met under the joint spon- 
sorships of the New York City Board of Education and 
the Brooklyn Jewish Community Council. 

Nine of the 17 films were shown and evaluated on forms 
provided. Some of the audience comments are reprinted, 
with positive as well as critical statements noted 

For the films and sources see both May and June issues 
@ The Price of Prejudice—Edgar Dale—News Letter, Vol 
X: No. 6, March, 1945 

\ highly stimulating and challenging article on the dan- 
ger of harboring prejudices. Democratic ideals cannot be 
taught incidentally. They must be deliberately developed 


by the teacher. The author gives illusrations of films, re- 


cordings and other materials to be used. 


PERIODICALS 
@ Connecticut Audio-Visual Education Association An- 
nual Bulletin No. 5, May 1945—Holmes Boynton, ed., 
State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut. 
[he article by William B. Levenson, “Values and Possi- 
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BY 0) MALLU, 
USE CLASSROOM FILMS / 


NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS PRODUCTION 


“USING THE CLASSROOM FILM” 


SCHEDULED FOR OCTOBER RELEASE! 


Now-—for the first time—an authen- 
tic teacher-training film that shows 
how to teach with classroom films! 
Dramatically presents the accepted 
techniques for using this advanced 
teaching medium! Clearly demon- 
strates methods for integrating film 
content with regular classroom cur- 
riculum, other teaching tools and 


methods. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
has scheduled an October release 
for its new production, “Using the 
Classroom Film.” Both present and 
future teachers who see this film 
will learn more about teaching with 
classroom films—and will retain 
that knowledge longer—because the 
same teacher-tested techniques 
were used in the production of 


“Using the Classroom Film” as are 


used in making all Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Classroom Films. Teach- 
ers will see and learn how to apply 
to the use of classroom films, those 
pedagogical principles with which 
they are already familiar—will, in 
short, be able to teach more, more 
effectively. 


“Using the Classroom Film” is a 


“must” for every educator. For 


more information, fill in and mail 


the coupon below. 








WHAT THE FILM DOES: 


Shows steps in typical utiliza- 

tion of classroom film: 

1. The Teaching Situation 

2. The Teacher’s Preparation 

3. Preparing the Class for the 
Film 

4. Showing of Classroom Film 

5. Students’ Questions and Re- 
view of Film Content 

6. Individual and Classroom 
Projects Stimulated by Show- 
ing of the Film 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Per TPT PT TTT Pm PRR Ree Sw ew ee a a i a a a a a a a a a a a Se ———= 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


(Dept. 21-J) 


Daie 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC 
' Please send me, without cost or obligation: 

1 ] Information on “Using the Classroom Film” 
I () Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films (sound) 
] Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

Vame 

! Jour Position 

1 

I Name of Schoo 

1 

i dddress of Schoo 
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bilities of FM Educational Broadcasting” uses the experi- 
ence gained at WBOE, Cleveland as a basis for evaluation. 
Radio, according to the author, is a great aid to educa- 
tion because it is timely, it permits pupil participation, it 
offers an emotional experience to create desirable attitudes, 
it adds authority, it can integrate the learner’s experiences 
and so on. The article (recently enlarged as a book) gives 
practical examples of school utilization. 

In “A Dealer Looks at Visual Education” by Arthur A. 
Hebert, Jr., the school administrator is criticized for some 
of his habits in purchasing visual equipment. For example, 
he should accept the value of the devices and allocate ade- 
quate money in the budget. The experienced dealer can 
help him in many ways, by demonstrating equipment before 
the school board, by giving instruction in its use, by assist- 
ing in servicing it, and so on. 


@ Sight and Sound—British Film Institute—Vol. 14: No. 
53 April 1945. 

“Research in Elucation”’, by D. M. MelIntosh 
(page 17) deplores the fact that significant researc! 
in this field is still to be carried on (a similar plea was made 
recently by Nelson L. Greene in EpucATIONAL SCREEN. This 
author would like research on the effect of movie attendanc« 
on young people, and the relative merits of silent and sound 
films. 

In “Film and the Library”, by George W. Wilkie (page 
18) there is further description of the great power of the 
Ministry of Information’s documentary films as a basis for 
informal adult education. 


STUDY GUIDES 
Editor's Note: Teaching guides to accompany visual ma- 


terials are very important and greatly in need of creative 
provement. In order to encourage producers who take pains in 





publishing good guides, they will be reviewed here regularly 

as part of the literature. 

@ U. S. S. R—The Land and the People—William and 
Dorothea Cary.—Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway. New 
York 19, 23p. 

The “Speech Notes” that accompanies the new filmstrip 
of the above title sets an interesting pattern First, utiliza- 
tion hints are given, including a pre-test and tips on presen- 
tation. Then there is a frame-by-frame analysis of the strip 
with a suggested commentary in boldface type. This makes 
for easier reading in a partially darkened room. Finally 
there is a short, selected reading list. 

The filmstrip is the first of a projected series of “United 
Nations Filmstrips”. The 85-frame filmstrip and speech 
notes sell for $3.00. 


@ Three to Be Served: Guide to the Film—M. R. Brun- 
stetter—National Industrial Information Committee, 14 
West 49th St.. New York 20. 15p. 

This guide presents briefly and succintly some sugges- 
tions for the use of an aconomics film, in which the tri- 
angle is labor, management and the consumer. The a 
tivities recommended to follow the film showing include 
some significant ways of balancing the point of view of 
the film. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


e@ A Bibliography on Motion Pictures in Education—Cen- 
ter for the Study of Audio-Visual Instructional Ma- 
terials, University of Chicago—University of Chicag: 
Bookstore, 5802 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 1945. 75« 
A compilation of books, bulletins and magazine articles 

on the various aspects of the educational motion picture aj 

pearing since 1938. 

The bulletin is, in part, a supplement to the references 
listed in Motion Pictures in Education—A Summary of th 
Literature, by Edgar Dale et al (Dec. 1937), but it is not 
selective, nor are the references annotated. The chapter 
headings are: administration, teaching with the motion 


Educational Screen 


picture, selection, film production in schools, research, 
teacher preparation and general information. 


@Films Interpreting Children and Youth— Margaret Ham- 
pel. Edgar Dale, Aileen Robinson—Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6. 1944-45. 26p. mimeo. 

\ careful selection of forty to fifty films, filmstrips and 
records prepared for all of those concerned with the growth 
and development of chidren and youth. As stated by Dr 
Dale in the Introduction, the use of these materials will 
help parents see their own children in a new light, and 
recognize deficiencies which may be present in their own 
home or community. The classroom teacher can make use 
of these films to secure an understanding of all the influ- 


ences which bear on children. 


Part I summarizes the films produced as a result of child 
study development in the research laboratory—the Yale, 
McGraw, Vassar and University of Iowa Studies. The 
greater part of the bulletin is concerned with descriptions 
of films on pre-school-age children, school-age children, 
health and nutrition, building school awareness, commu 
nity participation, child development, and children in other 


countries. 


@ Audio-Visual Business Education—E. Dana Gibson, ed 
—Bustness Education World 25:498 May, 1945. 

\ complete listing of magazine articles in this special 
field. Several research studies are included. This is a basi 
reference list of titles for those interested in business edu 
cation and, or research. There has been no attempt at 


selection or annotation. 


@ Consumer Chemistry—Sarah Bent Ransom, ed., Instruc 
tor in Science, College High School—New Jersey State 


Teachers College, Montclair. 1945. 36p mimeo. 75c. 


\ listing of charts, exhibits, films, slides, filmslides, pic- 
tures, publications and recordings for consumer chemistry, 
ompiled by John Chiocca and Robert van Reen (now of 
ficers in the U. S. Army Air Forces) from materials col 
ected by Lili Heimers, Director, Teaching Aids Service 


of the College Library 


This list of teaching aids is grouped under twelve main 
classifications; Carbon and Its Compounds; Chemistry in 
Agriculture; Chemistry in Medicine; Fabrics and Clothing: 
Foods and Refrigeration; Gases; Metals; Minerals; Paints, 
Dyes and Inks; Paper; Plastics and Synthetics; Water and 


Solutions. 


Projection Room Planning 


Designed to show architects, school boards, church organi- 
zations and others how to plan or adapt rooms for showing of 


motion pictures or other visual aids, Architects’ Visual Equ 


Al 
ment Handbook has just been published by the Educational 
Division of Bell & Howell Company. It was prepared in res- 
ponse to growing requests for technical advice on both struc- 
tural requirements, in classrooms, conference rooms and audi 
toriums, and equipment performance specifications. The con 
pany, in the past, has assisted hundreds of architects, schoo 
boards, engineers and others with installation problems, an 
offers the benefit of its experience in this booklet, a foreword 
states 

While the booklet makes recommendations primarily fot 


the school classroom and auditorium, the fundamentals of 


design may be applied to the planning of churches, hospitals, 


public halls and home recreation rooms. Among subject head 
ings treated are seating arrangements: screen size and type 
ocation of equipment; projected picture sizes obtained at 
Various distances with various lenses: illumination and acous 
tics; projection booths, and other structural or equipment speci- 
fications. A copy of the booklet may be obtained without 
charge from Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Road, 


Chicago 45, Illinois. 
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Ue Loot /h Good Clear Visual Teaching 
Aid For The Study of SOVIET RUSSIA 









= The Land andj 
= The Peoplé 
a 


A NEW 
FILM STRIP 


(Silent Slide-Film) 


fulitd- 


SPEECH NOTES 
AND GUIDE 


24 printed pages of care 







fully designed utilizatior 
nelps 


al 





Produced by f \ 87 FRAMES 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS FILM CO. 35 mm Safety Film 
With the Cooperation cf Rg Black & White 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL Single Frame 
FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Script by William & Dorothea Cary 






Running Time: 
30 MINUTES 
With Speech Notes 


Sale Price: 
$3.90 POSTPAID 


For One Copy of 
Filmstrip and 
One Copy of 

Speech Notes & Guide 


Where the Filmstrip Can Be Used 







Junior and Senior High School. In the study of history, geography, 
ond modern problems; in assembly programs; student clubs. 





Grade 6. In type studies of peoples and their ways of living. 





College. In the social sciences. For a course on the U.S.S.R. 


Teacher Training. As a starting point for study of the U.S.S.R.; and 
in courses in visual education. 


CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 

















General Adult Education. For church ond civic groups, industrial ! Gentlemen: ' 
and labor organizations, and other groups studying current affairs, 
international relations or world peace. i Please send ................ copies of the new filmstrip USSR: i 
| The Land & The People . . . and include one copy of i 
Summary of Filmstrip ' the — — SPEECH NOTES & GUIDE with each 
* - copy of the film. 
1. Varied people 3. Developing natural resources 7s : I 
2. Their country 4. Developing human resources i a cae ene ar eg oo 8 I 
LJ .O.D. is order te: 
5. The U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A.—allies in war and in peace. j . = | 
| Institution i 
Released For Distribution By i Department I 
BRANDON FILMS, INC. Bia t 
/ - i City State i 





1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. a ete by 
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Question Box on Film Production 


QUESTION: I recently tried a new type of 
color film. When the finished pictures were re- 
turned to me, after processing, their colors seemed 
to be off key. Do you think I should return the 
film to check up on any fault in its manufacture 
or processing? 

ANSWER: Before sending your film back for a check 
up, it would be advisable to do a little checking on the 
methods used in exposing it to various light conditions. 

First of all, if the colors look washed out, it would indi- 
cate exposure to too much light. Similarly, if the colors are 
much darker than the subjects photographed, the results 
are entirely due to underexposure. The remedy in these 
cases can be found in the proper use of an exposure meter. 
A light meter doesn’t always insure properly exposed pic- 
tures, unless that meter has been checked for accuracy. 
An accurate light meter doesn’t give good results, unless 
properly used. In holding the meter against a red tie, be 
sure your light meter reading doesn’t include top lighting 
from the sky. This will cause the red color to look washed 
out, because you have included too much sky lighting in 
your picture. Tilt your meter slightly downward to elim- 
inate as much of the light that does not reach the film as 
possible. 

If you use an exposure table instead of a light meter, 
remember to make corrections for darker as well as for 
lighter colors. The former requires just a little more than 
the average, the latter about a half-stop less exposure. Cor- 
rections should also be made for changes in the intensity 
of illumination—exposures to the winter sun require about 
twice as much light as the summer sun. 





A second source of color distortion is due to the sur- 
rounding objects which reflect light on the subject being 
photographed. A green shirt or waist may appear muddy in 
the finished picture if it received reflected light from some 
orange colored flowers on the side or ground, even if those 
flowers do not themselves form part of the picture. We 
are not always aware of these resulting color distortions 
before photographing because we make certain psycholog- 
ical adjustments so that the human eye sees the green of 
the waist as a pure green color. If you wish to see the 
pure green in the finished picture, you must choose a more 
neutral source of reflected light. 

Distant scenes tinged slightly bluish indicate the neces- 
sity of employing a haze filter. Reddish tinges indicate 
early morning or very late afternoon activity, no time for 
respectable color photographers to be about. 

Check up to make sure you did not use daylight film in- 
doors, or vice versa without the use of compensating fil- 
ters for the different kinds of light. Daylight films used 
with tungsten light will appear slightly yellowish, while 
type A film used outdoors will project blue. Besides the 
two compensating filters for the two kinds of light, no 
other colored filter should ever be used with color film. 

Finally, if there is a long period of delay between ex- 
posure and processing of film, it will cause certain changes 
in the color rendition of the finished pictures. 

If you have taken all these precautions, the manufac- 
turer of your film will be glad to look for flaws in pro- 
duction or processing. 


QUESTION: I photographed some printed matter as titles 
to be incorporated into a film. I find that the words at both 
ends are much brighter than those in the middle. Please 
explain. 

ANSWER: It's easy to tell that you used two lamps, but 
you forgot to place both lamps at angles of forty-five degrees 
to your printed matter. In other words your lights were 
not superimposed so that the middle part of your reading 
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Conducted by DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


matter would have received enough light from both lamps 
to equal the amount of light shed on either end. The next 
time you protograph titles be sure to use a light meter 
such a way, that you take the readings over every part of 
the title board. Adjust your lamps till you get an equal 
reading over the ertire area. 


Mining the Mind 
(Concluded from page 276) 


particular phases of each of these subjects. Certa:nly 
the film, “Churches in Spain” is beautiful: so is 
“Spring Comes to the Mocking Bird.” But they 
are so general as to have no more definite obective thar 
satisfying the aesthetic within the observer. 

Isn't it about time we stopped much of this foldero! 
and get down to “first things” in instructional films? 
[sn’t it about time that we called upon our institutions 0 
higher learning to divert some of their researches fron 
the fields in which they are now working, and see what 
can be done to make pictorial materials really teach? 
Our need is not so much for new researches as it is 
for intelligent, practical application of ten per cent of 
the facts that have already been proved. 

Do the teachers want this improved kind of mater- 
ial? Just put a sign on your door to the effect that vou 
have a library of such teaching materials available. 
then gamp out of the way and observe the rush from 
a distance. 

Wh? don’t producers make the films most needed by 
teachexs ? Some of the newer ones in the field are 
starting to do so. As for the others, there can be but 
two agswers. Either producers do not know how to do 
so, and I do not believe this for they have been shown 
how we have done it in our small but rather successful 
way. Or they are afraid to attempt it for financial 
reasons. In fact, a big producer was heard to say that 
his company was not considering the idea of incorpor- 
ating participation and other teaching techniques int 
its pictures because that would restrict the sale by 
limiting the usage. What a fallacious argument! Evi- 
dently this company prefers selling six prints to 
larger system to be used in many classes, to selling 
sixty prints to be used in all fifth-grade classes that 
are studying decimals. 

Finally, why should producers change their tech- 
niques of making films for instructional purposes? 
Many producers are like the producer, who remarked, 
“Why should we change our pictures? Nobody is com- 
plaining!"’ Just so long as we who buy are content t 
purchase materials that are not vital to the teaching of 
fundamental subjects, materials that are so sorely 
needed, just that long will producers refuse to change 
their production programs. So in the last analysis, the 
responsibility for better instructional materials 1s 
ours, yours and mine, the responsibility of the teachers 
of our public schools. But until we in unison, proclaim 
it a must, progress in the audio-visual field will remain 
static. 








Se 
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Announcing 
SOUND FILMS 


in Color for Classroom Use... 


\ in “Elementary Schools 
\ Secondary Schools 
Eclleges and Universities 





< ———— . . . . 
- Coronet Instructional Films are again available. 


Our new catalog, illustrated above, lists a wide variety of sub- 
jects designed to fit the curriculum, many in a choice of black 
and white or full color Kodachrome. 


A request on your school or business letterhead will bring you 
a copy — with our compliments. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
Glenview, Illinois 
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l6mm Industry Again Active in Eighth Victory Loan Oct. 29-Dec. 


HE use of 16mm. films in the Seventh War Loan 

(May 14-July 7) represented the greatest accom- 
plishment yet in the use of fact films to do a specific job, 
Complete reports showed large increases over the Sixth 
Drive in both number of screenings and total attend- 
ance, it was announced by J. Edward Shugrue, Direc- 
tor of Motion Pictures and Special Events of the War 
Finance Division of the Treasury Department. There 
were 141,615 screenings seen by 33,402,950 people, 
compared with 86,913 screenings and audiences total- 
ling 23,500,000 during the Sixth. So successful has 
been the utilization of 16mm films in selling war bonds 
that other nations are studying the project. 

Plans are now being formulated for a Victory War 
Loan Drive to be held from October 29 to December 7, 
intended as the last of a series of eight war loans. All 
the resources of the 16mm. Industry will be called upon 
again to put this Drive over. A meeting of Treasury 
Department officials and state 16mm chairmen and 
distributors was called in Washington on August 7th 
and 8th to discuss plans, ideas, production and distri- 
bution, to insure the successful conclusion of the war 
bond program fer World War II. 

The problems of post-war reconversion, and_ the 
importance of war bond money in the vast hospital- 
ization and recovery program, will be especially em- 
phasized in the coming Drive. Films produced by all 
branches of the armed forces will again be made avail- 
able, many of them based on various phases of rehabil- 
itation. The first to be in the hands of distributors will 
be Stillwell Road, Army saga of the lifeline from India 
to China, and The Fleet That Came to Stay, Navy 
chronicle of the final phases of Pacific warfare. 

David E. Strom, Director of the Audio-Visual Aids 


Center at the University of Connecticut, has been 






UT YOUR MIGHT AMERIC? 


appointed Associate L6mm Consultant to the War Fi- 
nance Division, serving as assistant to Merriman H. 
Holtz in the organization of the 16mm motion picture 
campaign. 

D. T. Davis of Lexington, Kentucky, President of 
the National Association of Visual Education Dealers, 
is the new chairman of the National 16mm War Loan 
Committee, succeeding Horace Jones who had headed 
the committee in previous war loans. Other officers are: 
Secretary: O. H. Coelln, Business Screen, Chicago; 
Treasurer: Adolf Wertheimer, Radiant Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. Members of the Executive 
Committee include George Addes, United Automobile 
Workers of C.1.©., Detroit; J. E. 


of Tennessee, Knoxville; John RK. Hedges, Bureau of 


\rnold, University 


Visual Instruction, University of Iowa; Horace Jones, 
President, Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
New York: L. ( 


Bloomington; Harry Monson, 


\ssociation 
Larson, University of Indiana, 
\mpro Corporation, 
Chicago; Bert Willoughby, Ideal Pictures Corpor- 
ation, Chicago. 
Regional Chairmen 

New England—R. F. O'Neil, Visual Education Servi 

Boston, Mass. 
Eastern—Murray Goodman, Castle Films, New York City 
Southeastern—Hazel Calhoun, Manager, Calhoun Visual 

Education Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Midwest—W. F. Kruse, Bell & Howell Company, Chicago 
Southwest—John Gunstream, State Director of Visual Edu- 

cation, Austin, Tex. 
Pacific N. W.—Kingsley Trenholme, Director, Division ot 

Visual Instruction, Portland, Ore. 
Pacific—H. U. M. Higgins, War Film Coordinator, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 

The National 16mm, Victory Committee has met in Chi- 
cago several times. and under the able leadership of D. 1 

Davis has made a most auspicious start 

Lee £, Regional meetings of 16mm. State Chair- 


We at F = = one , 
f z men with the War Finance Division wil 





be held as follows: 





Sept. 25—Albany, N. ¥ 
Sept. 26—Cleveland, O 
Sept. 28—Dallas, Tex 
Oct. 1—Miami Beach, Fla 
Oct. 3—Milwaukee, Wis 


Oct. 5—Portland, Ore 


Several of the new 16mm. films will be 
shown at these meetings. 

It has been announced that the Wat 
Finance Division will absorb the neces- 
says experienced personnel of OWT upon 
the termination of that agency, to insure 
10 ill affects upon film distribution of 


Victory Loan films 


Members of the National 16mm. War 
Loan Committee at meeting with War 
Finance Division in Washington 
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OFFICIAL FILMS presents in 16mm sound a tribute to a great American 
— a film every student must see! 


COMPLETE WITH REEL & CAN, $37.50 


SEE and HEAR F. D. R. 


New York State Senator in 1910 

Assistant Secretary of Navy in World War | 
Candidate for Vice-presidency 
Twice-governor of New York 

Four-time President of the United States 
Introduction of labor and judicial reforms 
Advocate of Good Neighbor Policy 

Atlantic Charter 

Champion of Four Freedoms 

Declaration of War 

Tour of War Fronts 

Conferences at Quebec, Casablanca, Teheran 
Cairo, Malta, Yalta 

Funeral ceremonies as world mourns his death 


16mm SOUND — (2 REELS) 


ONE REEL SILENT VERSION $8.75 


THE SEAL OF 


= 


WOME MOVIES 





. 
. 
. 
° 
* 
* 
* 
. 
2 
® 


OFFICIAL FILMS . 


625 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 


Never in any age has one man been so loved and 
revered by countless millions the whole world over 

. so genuinely missed even by many who opposed 
him. 


His smile .. . his facial expressions . . . his friendly 
golden voice . . : have been preserved for students of 
today and tomorrow in Official Films’ new film, 
“F. D. R.” Keep the memory of this great American 
alive in the hearts and minds of your pupils! Show 
them the highlights of the unparalleled career of 
F. D. R. on your school screen — let them hear 
excerpts from his most famous speeches. 


Write for O fficial Films’ catalog listing 





other educational and entertaining films. 
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Radiant’s Postwar Placement Plan 


Over 600 servicemen and women will find employ- 
ment in the visual educational, film library, film pro- 
ducing and public relations, as well as other fields, 
through the comprehensive and highly commendable 
Postwar Placement Plan introduced by the Radiant 
Manufacturing Corporation of Chicago, manufacturers 
of Radiant projection screens. 

, The Postwar Placement Plan, which is an entirely 
+voluntary service, was inaugurated over a year and a 
half ago. Servicemen and women assigned to the 
Armed Forces film libraries, film exchanges, photo- 
graphic and projection units, etc., received question- 
naires from Radiant to secure information pertaining 


Actress Irene 
Day assists 
A. Werthei- 
mer, origina- 
tor of Post- 
war Place- 
ment Plan, 
in mailiug 
first forms to 
service- 
men which 
list jobs of- 
fered by a 
specific group 
of employers. 





to type of work individual is qualified for, salary, lo- 
cation desired, etc. The detailed information has a 
two-fold purpose: to get the right job for the appli- 
cant and the right employee for the employer. For 
example, an applicant interested in film libraries only 
will be referred to Film Libraries, in the territory he 
| prefers. 

Over 600 replies to the questionnaire have been re- 
ceived, answering all questions and applauding the 
idea. The applicants have been tabulated into seven 
geographical districts, and five different groups: Equip- 
ment Dealer, Equipment Manufacturer, Film Pro- 
ducer, Film Library, Industrial Field. 86 pages of ap- 
plications were mailed to firms in the Visual Equip- 
ment Industry, with complete information given on each 
applicant—branch of the Armed Forces served, rank, 
age, education and experience, type of work preferred, 
location preference. 

Radiant also sent forms to the dealers, manufac- 
turers, libraries, laboratories, producers and industrial 
concerns for reporting job openings in the present and 
future, and for indicating their selections from the list 
of applicants. These incoming forms are tabulated by 
Radiant and sent on to the service men and women. 
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Honorable Discharge Emblem 
awarded to veterans of the present war 


= Look for the little gol 
button on a civilian’s lapel 
This stands for honorabl 

“™, service to our Country I 
emblem shows the America: 
eagle with wings sprea 
through a circle of gold 














\pplicants already returned from overseas will be con- 
tacted and referred to the prospective employers. 

The Plan is unique in that it contacts the service- 
man while he is still in the service and attempts 
give him a job to come home to. 

“Radiant’s Postwar Placement Plan has far-reac! 
ing effects,” states Mr. Wertheimer. “We are bid- 
ding for those who we think are among the finest 
boys to be found anywhere. They have been tested 
under the most critical, most horrifying conditions 
They were given a job to do and every day they ac- 
complished their objective through ingenuity, inven- 
tion and resourcefulness. It is our rare privilege 
help place these men and, according to the favorable 
response we are beginning to receive, dealers ever 


where are welcoming these men back.” 


Bell & Howell Veteran 
Re-employment Program 
Bell & Howell set its veteran re-employment plan 
motion over a year ago, and it is operating today wit 
surprisingly few changes. This program has been s 
successful that at a Bell & Howell luncheon on Jul 
27, the National \ssociation of Personnel Directors an 
the Disabled \merican Veterans presented the compat 


Jl. H. Me- 
Nabb, presi- 
dent of Bell 
& Howell, 
receives 
award flag 
from Wesley 
Barton, of 
National As- 
sociation of 
Perso n- 
ael Directors 





with an award, the first of its kind in the nation, for 
outstanding achievement in the employment and train- 
ing of veterans. 117 B&H veterans were guests 
this function. 

(Concluded on page 304) 
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PERFECTION 


Mt 


PROJECTION! 


BESELER MODEL OA2 


TRANSPARENT 
and OPAQUE 
yy PROJECTOR 


Specially designed for the 


various needs of the classroom 


















/ 





From this one machine — from this BESELER 
engineering triumph — you can obtain perfect 
Opaque or transparent projection. 












You can show a book page. . . or a biological specimen . . 
in faithful detail and color — and then switch to film or 


Slides simply by pulling a lever. 


The BESELER Model OA2 provides unmatched screen 
illumination of Coins, Stamps or other Actual Objects... . 
Book Pages . . . Slides... Pamphlets. . . Films . . . Postcards 













Snapshots . . . Clippings . . . Letters... . Photographic nega- 
tives for making enlargements . . . Magazine Articles and 
Advertisements . . . Standard Slides and Opaque Material up 
to 61/4" x 61/4". 


Dealers everywhere will be showing this amazing projector 
by mid-September. However — as delivery takes four weeks 
— you may wish to ORDER NOW. 


Write for descriptive literature 


THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 


OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT SOLVE YOUR INDIVIDUAL PROJECTOR PROBLEMS 
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The plan works as follows. 

A Veteran Supervisor was appointed from the In- 
dustrial Relations Department to handle all contacts 
with the veteran. Veterans and their friends in the 
company were canvassed to determine how many 
employees in service would return to their jobs at 
Sell & Howell. Engineering, sales, and production de- 
partments provided estimates of the number of em- 
ployees needed in each department in the post-war 
period. Individual cards were then set up, carrying 
necessary information about each present and_ post- 
war job. Plans were developed to re-design machines 
to accommodate physically handicapped 
Standardized tests were selected to determine the 


veterans. 


veterans’ aptitude, skills and interests. Foremen’s meet- 
ings were held to instruct them in proper supervision 


of veterans. 


The veteran's induction is as simple as possible. 
After preparing the necessary forms and taking a phiy- 
sical examination and standardized tests, if indicated, 
he is placed after a conference of the Veteran Super- 
visor, Industrial Relations Director, and the Safety 
Director. During the difficult period of readjustment 
to his civilian job, the veteran is visited frequently on 
the job, by the Veteran Supervisor, who chats with 
him casually and unobtrusively assists him in his ad- 
justment. The success of the plan is evidenced by the 
surprisingly low turn-over during the course of its 
operation. 


Motion Picture Industry Open 


to Returning “*G.I’s.”’ 


That the motion picture industry will be opened to 
the returning soldiers who are to be mustered out is 
the prediction of one of Hollywood’s veteran motion 
picture executives. Frank Lawrence, formerly with 
United Artists. and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, is now 
completing preliminary plans for a nation-wide orga 
nization for the construction of a series of theatres 
for the exhibition of commercial and industrial films. 


For the past several vears, Lawrence has made a 
thorough investigation with regard to the production 
and distribution of 16 millimeter films and from data 
compiled by him, received from all parts of the coun- 
try, learns that there is ample room for at least five 
thousand theatres with a seating capacity of from 250 
to 400 seats. These theatres can be constructed from 
present properties, such as stores, public garages, etc. 
Lawrence also states that there will be several hun- 
dred travelling auto trailer theatres and traveling port- 
able house theatres as well as open air day and 
night shows all in 16 millimeter. Several nationally 
prominent theatrical architects are completing plans 
for the first hundred theatres. 


Many of the returning ‘boys’ will be contacted 
with the idea of having them construct or have con- 
structed in their own communities, an ‘industrial’ thea- 
tre which will make it possible for them to engage in 
a profitable and pleasant business of their own. 
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D. T. Davis Elected President of NAVED 


The first order 
the Board of Directors of the National Association of 


of business at the open meeting of 


Visual Education Dealers in Washington August 9-10 
was the announcement of the officers elected for 1945- 
46 by popular vote through mail ballot. The incoming 
officers who will take over on October 1 are: Presi- 
dent, D. T. Davis: Ist Vice-President, B. A. Cousin 
2nd Vice-President. Tom Brandon; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Hazel Calhoun: Region VI Director, Jasper 
Ewing: Region VII Director, Merriman H. Holt 
Sixteen new associate members, 12 voting and 1 con- 
tributing member (all of whom had applied for mem- 
bership since the last meeting of the Board) were ap- 
proved by the Board. One of the most worthwhile pri 
jects that NAVED has undertaken is that of film dam- 
age insurance. A committee consisting of four people 
Was appointed to study the present insurance plan with 
the insurance company, with a view to broadening the 
service. Incoming 2nd Vice-President Tom Brandon 





Reading left to right: B. A. Cousino, D. T. Davis 
(standing), Hazel Calhoun, and Tom Brandon. 


Was appointed as liaison man to work with Roger A! 
: industry on problems of mutua 


] sor! ] 25 
wioht of the sa3nin 
rignt I od. 


interest 


In the making for some time now, the Ted Fos: 
service manual first proofs were studied and fin 
changes, corrections, and adjustments made. Tl 
Manual ts, expected from the printers very soon an 
will be available for purchase through the associa 


tion to the entire field. 


The officers are still considering applications for 
position of executive secretary, and _ president-elect 
Davis called on all members present to submit names 


of qualified persons for consideration. 


NAVED looks confidently ahead to the opportuntt 


of rendering a truly worthwhile peacetime service, a> 
they have done during the war in carrying out tl 


mobilization 16mm. industry in the War [oat 


Drives 
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‘This IS history. 


...alive with action, color, and sound 
in a remarkable movie which points the 
way 10 a mew a in teaching. 


istory 1S, of course, more than a thing of names, events, places, and dates. 
It is the story of the way people live 
In “Eighteenth Century Life in Wil am Virginia,” a motion picture 


becomes a veritable time machine, projecting its audiences back into the life 





of two centuries ago. The medium is wholly modern—Kodachrome Film, com- 
plete with sound. The net result is a totally new conception of the vitality, the They SAY. 

meaning, of an era of great importance in our national life. An elementary school girl: 
... “It showed many tools 


; : : ee : - ‘ and cooking utensils in use 
tion of hundreds of communities have used “Eighteenth Ce ntury Life”’ with which I have seen in muse- 


Educators, directors of museums, and other leaders in the cultural orienta- 


1. 1: = ums but I didn’t know how 
real success. The audiences have been of all types—elementary school « n, 
7 ' ee ‘hildre they worked. . . . It showed 
high school students, college groups, clubs and other organizations—vet the people in there [sic] real life 
: : “6 Te ‘ and the play was not ac 
reaction to the film has been remarkably uniform. For all those people a pe a ‘a 
moment In history has become a living thing meaningful and understandable. ‘ : 
: ; A Collaborator, in 
Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, Virgini 1s a four-reel (44-min Educational Film Guide, 1945: 
ute) 16-mm. sound Kodachrome film. It is offered to educational institutions, “Best educational film pro- 


duced thus far in the area of 


which are suitably equipped for its projection, without charge for single show American history.” 


ings. Borrowers are oblig ated only to give the film props r care and to return it Dr. Edgar Dale, 
promptly. Ohio State University: 
Due » demand for yes of the film. it is succested that vou make ear “*. .. the real grass roots of 
= a the dem and for copies of the film, it ee na u make early our national life are to be 
application for bookings. At least one alternative date shoul  PIVeN, found in this superb record 
- 7 ; , of the routine activity of 18th 
In case permanent possession of the film 1s desired, 1t may be pur« hased. Century life Every American 
Price, complete, $240. Unit I (Reels 1 and 2), $120; Units II and ITI, $60 each. should see it.” 
For an illustrated folder describing the film, or for bookings, write to East- The Educational Film Guide, 
7 . rw 945, accords ‘‘Eighteenth Cen- 
man Kodak Company, Informational I s Division, Rochester 4. N. Y. 1 Eighteenth € 


tury Life in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia,’’ its highest rating. 
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Diversitorials 





Volunteers and Vacancies 
HROUGH the years, EpUCATIONAL SCREEN has 
received many letters in the following tenor: “! 
want to get into the visual education field .. . My ex- 
perience and qualifications are . . . Can you tell me 
of any opening?” We have replied, perforce, to the 
general effect that we rarely know of such positions 
until they are filled by local talent or personal friends 
of the powers-that-be. 
or the past few years, these communications have 
increased greatly for obvious reasons. The visual feld 
is slated for rapid growth in the immediate future and 
the whole country is aware of the fact. Growth inevit- 
ably means more new positions to be created and more 
candidates needed to fill them. Our letters are coming 
more and more from the Armed Services. The im- 
mense activity and accomplishment in military training 
by visual methods have inspired many to seek a share 
in the great work ahead. Many were teachers before 
the war. Many more contemplate a start on a teaching 
career. There will be numerous positions needing those 


candidates, not only in the school field but with those 
commercial and industrial companies who are begin- 
ning or expanding the use of visual materials for tra 
Ing purposes. 

\ recent one of these communications stirs us 
deeply: (from Fort Myer, Virginia) 

“You will find enclosed my check (for five dollars and 
cents) in payment of your bill for two-year subscriptior 
EpucATIONAL ScrEEN, a copy of ‘1000 and One’, and postag« 

I am a little disappointed on at least one score: | 
understood from several sources that the ‘1000 and One as 
given with subscription, and I had intended an inquiry rat 
than an order. So long as I am in the army it will be rathe 
difficult to get a dollar’s worth of use from it. 

“It is also rather disappointing to discover that no 
this field seems remotely concerned with helping the intereste 
soldier return to or enter the field of visual instruction: cert 
ly no publisher is concerned with limitations. of a soldier's 
come and the fact that he is unable by reason of his service 
get full value from his subscriptions. This experience, along 
with several others not connected with publishing, appa 
indicate some sort of closed door. I have been hoping t 
both my pre-war experience and my army training to post 
war production of instructional films. Is this going 
difficult or impossible field to enter?” 

There are definite signs that the traditional ingrat 
tude of republics to their returning soldiers will not be 
repeated this time. Excellent placement work is being 
carried on by commercial concerns. ( For reports of 
see page 302). The newly organized Photograph 
dustry Coordinating Committee, according to \\ 
Knighton, its secretary, also has ambitious plans 
aiding the placement of returning veterans in comme: 
cial openings. The plans of the new Information Fih 
\ssociation are described on page 314 of this issue 

But what about a co-ordinated effort on the part 
educational organizations to interest the large number 
of specially trained veterans in manning posts as dir 
tors of visual education, supervisors of film distribution 
and projection services, and heads of repair and tech- 


nical services in school visual bureaus? A great social 
opportunity will be lost if the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the U. S. Department of Education, and the 
\merican Council on Education do not co-operate on 
some intelligent, comprehensive plan to interest local 
veterans boards, school administrators, and returning 
veterans to the needs and opportunities for service in 


visual education in the schools and colleges of the land 


Introducing 
The appearance of his first column is the occasion 
for introducing the new Editor of Curriculum Clinic 
The end of the war and the termination of the U. S 
Office of Education training film program returns Paul 
C. Reed to his regular post as Director of Radio and 
Visual Education for the Rochester Schools. and adds 


his new editorial service to his already long record of 


achievement. Readers of EpucATIONAL SCREEN. as 
well as his own colleagues will thus be in a position 
to benefit from his wide experience and notable contri- 


bution to the war effort 


Cover Picture 

Wheat Farmers, an oil painting by Life’s war cor- 
respondent, Joe Jones, is one of 121 paintings from 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection of Contem- 
porary American Painting. This collection consists 
of representative works, from the academic to the 
abstract, by outstanding American artists who have 
painted during the 20th Century. selected by artists. 
museum directors and art dealers throughout the 
United States. 

Mrs. Guy Pagano. author and close friend of 
many of the artists, wrote new biographical sketches 
of them for inclusion in Britannica's catalog of th 
collection and obtained personal statements for the 
artists about their paintings, to be printed in cor 
nection with the biographies. About IVheat Farme) 
Joe Jones says: “This is one of many paintings I did 
ising wheat farmers as my main interest. Althoug! 

have a strong liking for the pictorial excitement 
# anything to do with wheat, my main aestheti 
interest in the theme was the beautiful rhythn 


heir work and their obvious 


these men achieved in t 
enjovment in this achievement—this alwavs_ strikes 
me as aesthetic fulfillment in any kind of worl 
and adds up to a kind of beauty I believe in—th« 
spiritual motive in painting.’ 

This, art collection was exhibited publicly for th 
first time in the Art Institute of Chicago last spring 
[It is now on a tour throughout the United States 
that may extend as long as five years. The paintings 


I~ 72 


ave been reproduced on 2x2 kodachrome slides b' 


Enevelopaedia Britannica, for sale to schools 
While Britannica believes that the present c 
lection 1s admirable in its representation of Ameri- 


rr 


can artists, it acknowledges the absence of seve! 


prominent painters whose works, it is hoped, may be 


added to the growing collection. 














A Better, Longer Life... Through Optical Science 


Today, science, using the 
methods made possible 
~ ° ° 
A by optical instruments, 


Y 


helps you live a longer, healthier and 
happier life. Today, your baby, if he 
is between one and two years of age, 
can expect to enjoy more than sixty 
years of life. In 1900, his life ex- 
pectancy would have been but 
forty-eight years. 

Of the many specialized branches 
of science which contribute so much 
to your life, bacteriology is among the 
mostimportant. Itis the basis of mod- 
ern medicine and the controlling 


science in the production of pure 
foods. Its development was made pos- 
sible only through the use of the mi- 
croscope ... furthered by such far 
reaching developments as the quan- 
tity production of these instruments 
by Bausch & Lomb. 

In the creation, through chemistry, 
of modern lifesaving drugs, optical 
instruments of research and control 
are of vital importance. 

Better vision, too, which makes life 
more enjoyable and safer for mil- 
lions, is the result of the application 
of optical science to problems of eye- 


sight correction and conservation. 

Great as have been the achieve- 
ments to which optical science has 
contributed, greater things are yet to 
come, developments which will be 
paced by new and better optical in- 
struments from America’s leading 
optical institution . . . Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 


V 


18535 





Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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“THE STORY OF WILLOW RUN” 


(!6mm Sound—Running Time 28 minutes) 


@ CONVERTING A 63 ACRE FARM INTO THE 
LONGEST CONTINUOUS ASSEMBLY LINE IN 
AMERICA. 


@ TURNING OUT A COMPLETE LIBERATOR 
BOMBER MADE UP OF OVER A MILLION 
PARTS EVERY HOUR. 


This Picture FREE and 
We Pay Ali Transportation Costs. 


Write for our New Catalog of Selected Motion Pictures 
Listing Many FREE Films—The Best Instructional Films 
Also Cartoons—Comedies—and Features 





MOTION PICTURE BUREA 
New York 17 


' San Francisco 2 
PA7 manison ave, 19,50, La saute sty 1700 PATTERSON AVE, 


Chicago 3 Nas ? Dallas | 











Clear Vision 


was shown 
by school 
administrators 







investing in 
HOLMES 
sound-on-Film 


PROJECTORS 


because—their judgment has been vindicated by 
the many years of satisfactory, expense-free opera. 
tion—a decided asset in these items of new equip- 
ment shortages. Many thousands of Holmes ma- 
chines are in constant use by our armed forces 
throughout the World, and we hope soon to be able 
again to supply schools with new Holmes Projectors. 


PROJE ANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 
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News anol 


State Subsidy for Visual Aids in Virginia Schools 


The Virginial General Assembly has appropriated 
more than $1,112,000 for the purchase of needed 
audio-visual aid equipment for the public schools of 
the state, making it possible for the smallest, most 
isolated school to participate in the program. Onl) 
450 of the 3,980 schools have so far been able to take 
advantage of the State’s’ free instructional film service, 
either because small budgets prevented buying the 
lecessarv projectors and = screens, or because the 
school buildings had no electricity. Plans for installing 
electricity in these buildings are now underway. 

The new school appropriation which becomes efiec- 
tive July 1, reads: “for the purchase at $2.00 per en 
rolled pupil, of maps, globes, charts, projectors, slides, 
fhlms, and such other audio-visual teaching aids as 
shall be determined by the State Board of Education 
and the Governor.” To encourage the growth of local 
hlm libraries, the Department of Education has worked 
out the plan of offering to match $1,000 with five 
cities and counties for establishing their own film li- 
braries. Each year approximately $25,000 worth of 
hlms are purchased by the Department through the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials, of which Martin L. 


Hogan is Supervisor. 


Changes in the Washington Film Scene 


\ directive issued recently by President Truman 
terminates the Office of War Information domes 
tic bureau this month, and the overseas branch by 
December 30 with some of its activities to be taken 
over by the State Department. The Office of Inter- 
\merican Affairs will also be absorbed by the State 
Department, the two combined units operating 
temporarily as the Interim International Informa- 
tion Service. Plans are proceeding for the estab- 
lishment of a film office in the State Department, 
the purpose of which will be to produce and us¢ 
motion pictures as an instrument of foreign policy, 


and for bringing to the American public a more 


f that policy. 
Readers of EpUCATIONAL SCREEN will be reassuret 


basic understanding « 


to know that all of these important functions will here 
after be consolidated into one Bureau-CIC-Office of 
International Information and Cultural Affairs which 
will be administered by the newly appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State, William Benton, formerly Chairman 
| the Board of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Prior to the President’s action, Taylor Mills, di 
rector of the domestic film division of the OWT, 
ad called 


tatives of Federal agencies engaged in motion pic- 


meeting in Washington of represen- 


ture distribution to survey the possibility of orga- 
nizing them into one central agency, which would 
coordinate distribution of all government films, thus 
eliminating confusion and duplication of effort and 


facilities. Another central unit was proposed for 
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assisting the departments in the production of pic 
tures and the making of contracts, wih commercial 
producers. The Library of Congress was recom 
mended as a distribution center. Mr. Mills and Mr 
Reagan are said to be the sponsors of the plan, 
which also includes a provision for expansion of 
National Archives in order to extend handling of 
record film and unedited footage. 


It is reported that the plan has received unof 
ficial approval from the Budget Bureau 
s 


End of USOE Production 

The visual aid production program of the U. S$ 
Office of Education was concluded on June 30, 1945, 
after fifty-three months of operation, during which 
time more than four hundred and fifty visual aid units 
were produced. More than fifty thousand prints of 
USOE motion pictures and filmstrips have been dis 
tributed and used in the training of workers for war 
industries during the past four years, according to 
Mr. Paul C. Reed, Visual Specialist, USOE, writing 
in the June issue of /ilm News. “The values of this 
wartime visual program will extend far into the post 
war future. It has been a tremendous program well 
executed.” 

He points out that vocational education now has 
available an extensive and diverse list of training pic 
tures from which intelligent selection can be made in 
terms of training and curricular needs. Furthermore. 


these pictures have been thoughtfully prepared 


and sequence so that visual training can be planned 


in series 
and continuous. 


Army Stops Film Destruction 


In response to numerous and indignant protests 
from educators and non-theatrical film people to 
the War Department, the Army Pictorial Service 
has finally stopped the burning of surplus prints, of 
its 16mm. training and orientation films, but not 
until millions of feet had been destroyed, however 
an average of 12,500,000 linear feet weekly over a 


period of ten weeks. 


The Army contended that the films, were made 
expressly for War Department purposes and mostly 
by enlisted personnel, and that turning them over 
for civilian use would be unfair to commercial 
l6mm. producers. The non-theatrical distributors, 
on the other hand, argued that there is an abundance 
of films that should be produced after the war with 
out the commercial producers having to duplicate 
material covered in the Army films. Cited as an 
unnecessary and expensive example of duplication, 
Is a series of twenty films on auto mechanics—a 
subject which had to be duplicated by the Office 
of Education because the Army refused to release 
prints of these films for the industrial training pro 
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EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 


... The Visual Way 
is the BEST Way 


WHETHER it’s world 
affairs or home affairs 
. . . the war fronts or 
the political fronts ... 
the thrills of your favorite 
sport in or out of season 
.. . travel in America or 
the four corners of the 
earth .. . or Hollywood's 
greatest stars in their 
greatest pictures ... the 
motion picture is the great 
medium of expression. 


* 
Write today to 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 17 
Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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ank mia says— 
"The Movie of the Year 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN’S 


THE NoRTH STAR 


Anne Baxter - Dana Andrews - Walter Huston - Walter Brennan 
Ann Harding - Jane Withers - Farley Granger and 
Erich Von Stroheim 
First GOLDWYN picture in 16MM 
A 1944 Major Company release. 
On 5-year lease to rental libraries at 
$1250 per print, list. 
Minimum daily rental, $20. 


ASTOR PICTURES CORPORATION 20 West “arn Ot 








COMPLETE 16MM 





Sound Film Rental Service 
for SCHOOLS and CHURCHES 


including such fine features as: 


Scrooge 

Little Men 

Becky Sharp 
Abraham Lincoln 
Prisoner of Zenda 
Peck's Bad Boy 


Tom Brown's School Days 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Courageous Mr. Penn 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Orphans of the North 


Hundreds of others — Short Subjects, Comedies, Cartoons, 
| Musicals, News, Educationals, etc. Free Catalog, 
Special Rates. 


SOUTHERN VISUAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


686-9 Shrine Building 
= 

















PRICE LIST | SALE 
NUMBER I2 


IS READY FOR YOU! 


Send for it Today. 


You are sure to find what you need 
and at nominal cost. 


RELIGION—EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 
145 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


We Are Here To Serve You 
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gram. Other Army films which would be welcomed 
by non-theatrical libraries deal with air training, 
cooking, first aid, swimming, and other sports. 

Further, it was maintained, the nation’s taxpayers 
had a right to recover as much as possible of the 
funds they expended for the production of these 
films. 


The Surplus Projector Problem 

The disposition of the surplus Army and Navy 
16mm. projectors, which has been estimated to be 
from 40,000 to 50,000 machines, is still in the discys- 
sion stage as we go to press. In June, Office of Edu- 
cation officials conferred with members of the Surplus 
War Property Board to explore the possibility of ob- 
taining surplus equipment. Educators advocated Goy- 
ernment contribution of the machines to schools, par- 
ticularly in rural communities which never before had 
film projectors. The Board of the Educational Film 
Library Association voted to support the sale or dis- 
posal of surplus materials by government agencies di- 
rectly to educational institutions and agencies. The 
manufacturers, on the other hand, wish the machines 
returned to them for reconditioning and resale. 

According to a recent survey conducted by Film 
World among the nation’s school and commercial film 
libraries, 48% favored the return of the projectors to 
the manufacturers to be placed on the market through 
regular channels, while 35% believed the equipment 
should be turned over to the country’s schools and 
other tax supported institutions. 

The manufacturers are concerned over the latest re- 
port that the Army plans to distribute its projectors 
free to schools and other educational institutions, and 
discussed the problem further at their August meet- 


ing. 


Educators Advocate Preservation 
Of Wartime Films 


The following resolution was adopted at the 30th An- 
nual Meeting of the National University Extension 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 10-11, 1945: 
I. WHEREAS, many films have been made by the Fed- 
eral Government to promote the progress of the war, to 
encourage the purchase of war bonds, to educate and 
train armed service personnel for their participation in 
the war; and 

WHEREAS, many of these films, if lost or destroyed, 
can never be reproduced; and 

WHEREAS, such films are valuable as educational and 
instructional aids in many fields of learning: 

Therefore be it resolved, that the membership of the 
30th Annual Meeting of the National University Extension 
Association recommend to the several Federal departments 
and agencies possessing such films, that 

1. Such departments and agencies preserve all films to the 
end that they become a matter of permanent record; 
and 
That prints of desirable films no longer needed by the 
armed forces or government agencies be turned over 
to the appropriate governmental authority to be re- 
allocated to properly established educational institu- 


- 


tions. 

3. Arrangements be made whereby educational agencies 
may purchase additional prints of government films 
that are suitable for use in civilian training and edu- 


cational programs, 
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The Radiant Screen here illus- 
trated is Model DS—portable, 
sturdy, compact, easily set 
up, quickly adjustable. 


Send for FREE 
Book cn Projection 






The Radiant Line includes ~ 


a complete range of wall, : 
GRCRETS 


ceiling and table models 


in sizes 22” x 30” to Y, 

; complete information on getting best 
20 feet by 20 feet li Good projection results under all condi- 
and larger. tions—including important informa- 


; \ * pposecrio’ 


s , | / ; 
bs ) th gw 


RADIAN 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 


Photographic Industry Coordinating Committee 


At its June meeting in NewYork, the PICC set up 
basic rules covering qualifications for participation and 


organization procedure. It was unanimously agreed 
that any association, organization or group which has 
been in existence for a period of two years, operated 
on a non-profit basis, comprising a national member 
ship of persons, firms, institutions, or corporations, 
etc., interested in any phase of photography. shall be 
entitled to participate in PICC. 

The initial composition of the PICC was stated to 
comprise representatives of: Allied Non-Theatrical 
Film Association, Inc.; Educational Film Library 
Association; Master Photo Finishers & Dealers As 
sociation : National Association of Film Producers fot 
Industry and Education; National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers ; National Microfilm Associa 
ation; National Photographic Dealers Association, In¢ 
Photographic Manufacturers & Distributors Ass'n 
Inc.; Visual Equipment Manufacturers Council 

New members may be admitted by a majority vote 
of the member organizations at any regular meeting. 

The Committee unanimously agreed to rotate th 
office of Committee Chairman among the participating 


+4 


organizations for one-year periods. Joseph G. Dombro 


will continue to serve as the Committee Chairman fot 


1945 and Wilfred L. Kni: 


ghton will continue as_ the 
Committee's Secretary-Treasurer. New officers art 
to be elected at the October 1945 meeting, which will b 


held at Chicago, Illinois. 


Mail coupon today for FREE copy 
of 32 page illustrated book, 
Secrets of Good Projection,"’ written 
by experienced projectionist. Gives 


tion on screen sizes, lens sizes, pro- 
jection distances and many other 
useful facts. Also for free circular 
giving specifications, prices, etc. of 
Radiant Screens for all purposes. 












An enthusiastic teacher writes: “The Hy-Flect Glass Beaded 
surface of our Radiant Screen makes a remarkable difference 
in our projected pictures. Colors are so much more brilliant. 
Black and whites show much greater contrast. Our student 
interest in our visual aids has visibly increased — now that 
we have discarded our make-shift screen .. .”’ 

This is typical of letters we receive daily from leaders in visual 
education—and explains why Radiant Screens are favorites in 
thousands of classrooms and auditoriums all over the country. 
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Che industry problem of, “Disposal of Government 
War Surplus Photographic Equipment and Materials”’ 
vas fully discussed and the delegates agreed that the 
recommendation of the Photographic Mfgrs. & Dis- 
tributors Ass’n., Inc. submitted to the Office of Sur- 
plus Property during April 1944, specifically recom- 
mending that all government-owned surplus photo- 
graphic equipment should first be offered to the origi- 
nal manufacturer for repurchase, should be submitted 
to the participating associations for consideration and 
possible ratification In the event all of the associ- 
itions are in accord with these recommendations, the 
PICC should then promptly submit the plan to the 
Surplus Property Division of the Commerce Depart- 
nent as representative of the wishes of the entire 


ndustry. 


Restrictions Lifted on Photographic Equipment 


The War Production Board has revoked Gen- 


eral Limitation Order L-267 which means that 


Smm. and 16mm. projectors, cameras and photo- 


graphic accessories now may be ordered without 


ubmitting priority ratings, Although restrictions 


ave been removed, it is unlikely that manufac- 
urers will be able to obtain materials needed to 
increase their production schedule for some months. 
The backlog of orders with priority rating will be 


filled first, they state, according to rating and date 


“ 
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Complete Library of Scene from 
RELIGIOUS FILMS 


on 16mm SOUND 


as well as over 2000 re ¥f 
features, shorts, mu- 








sicals and cartoons. 


Newest 16mm 
Sound Equipment 


Reserve your copy of 
the new Swank Catalog, now! 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES ‘2:02 "52 


"King of Kings'’ 








FILM PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 


against 
OIL...WEAR 
WATER 


CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER- 


MARKS 


‘im 1 TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 





VAPORATE CO., INC. BELL AND HOWEL CO. 
130 W. 46th St. 716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 
New York City 180! Larchmont, Chicago 











COLOR SLIDES 
Outstanding sets of natural color 2x2 
slides by authorities in their fields 
Life and Features of Latin America—Bird, 
Animal and Plant Life of Western U. S. A. 
Available for Sale or Rental Send for Catalogs. 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO (Colorslide Library) 
Wickenden Bidg. (P. O. Box 471) 1036 Chorro St. 





SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 











MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
10- 
TYPEWRITTEN or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x2” 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Za RUS ee CHM Write for Free Sample 


Acrept ne substitute. 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Raoi0 MAT 


TALK frem your screen 
WITH yeur quickly 














SLIDES General Science.......0..000000...... 11 rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 
F EL M_ Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 
VISUAL SCIENCES, 3%. Suffern, New York 








WESTERN SUBJECTS 


2x2 Color Slides, 16mm Movies 
35mm Filmstrips, Photographs 


Now Ready: Sets of Slides on FORESTRY & LUMBERING 
Get on our mailing list now. 


WESTERN COLORFILMS 
3734 N.E. CHICO ST. PORTLAND 13, ORE. 
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Ross Announces | 6mm Film Service 

Ross Federal Service, Inc., which has _ heretofore 
been concerned with the 35mm. theatrical field, check- 
ing percentage pictures for theatres, has announced 
plans for the national distribution of 16mm. educational 
and industrial motion pictures through its thirty-one 
branch offices. The new service will also provide pro 
jection equipment and trained operators when request 
ed. Arrangements have been made for the delivery of 
500 projectors by the end of the year. Films will be 
handled on a rental or outright sale basis and will be 
exhibited wherever a market is found for them, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harry A. Ross, the corporation's presi- 
dent. He emphasized, however, that no programs would 
be booked for competitive showings with theatre out 
lets, that a special school and college division will be 
established to handle showings in classes for adult 
educational purposes. Negotiations have been proceed- 
ing with March of Time for nation-wide distribution 
of their Forum Edition films in 16mm. 


\lso contemplated is a service to television stations 
with complete educational film programs on a rental 
basis as stations are set up. 


Mr. Ross is enthusiastic over the long-term possi- 
bilities of the 16mm. field, citing educational produc- 
tion plans being developed by many major motion 
picture producers, and the heightened attention of re- 
ligious leaders to the subject. 


Loew's to Supply | 6mm Films to Foreign Markets 


Stimulated by the 16mm. film showings to troops 
overseas, Loew’s International Corporation (interna- 
tional organization of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ), has or- 

ganized a special division for the foreign distribution of 
its features and shorts on 16mm. and expects to have 
every current MGM release reduced to 16mm. and 
prints available by January 1. A director for the new 
unit has been secured but will not assume his post 
until then. In the meantime, Haven Falconer, until 
recently with the Army’s educational film program 
and formerly director of the film service at Dartmouth 
College, will head the unit in cooperation with Dr. 
Ronald Carroll, formerly with the Office of Strategic 
Services. Mr. Falconer will be in charge of the edu- 
cational film program and Dr. Carroll of the mobile 
units. 

Educational and documentary films designed for 
training and classroom use will also be offered by 
MGM, to be made by producers who are specialists 
in the educational field. There is a possibility that 
MGM will release these films in the United States 

The 16mm. distribution overseas is not intended 
compete with 35mm., but rather to supplement the 
xisting MGM set-up abroad. 16mm. mobile caravans 


will travel mainly to outlying provinces in the various 
countries, where there are no regular theatres. 16mm 
shows in cities will be confined to non-theatrical out 
lets, such as schools, churches, club halls and commu 
nity centers. Specialists trained in 16mm. operations 
at New York headquarters will be sent to their indi- 
vidual foreign posts to develop the new market 
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New Motion Picture Project 


The appointment of Jol n G. Bradlev, Chief of the 
Division of Motion Pictures a1 d Sound Recor lines 
the National Archives, as Director of the nev 
Picture Project of the Library of Congress has beet 
announced by Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress 

“The appointment of Mr. Bradley represents an im 
portant step in plans that were inaugurated in 1942 
when an agreement was entered into with motion pic 


ture producers to deposit certain copyrighted films in 


the Library of Congress”, Dr. Evans said. “This pro 
ject took on added meaning,” he continued, ““when the 


Librarian of Congress and the Archivist of the United 
States received a joint directive from President Roose 
velt in 1943 to draw up plans for a film servicing 
building and vaults for photographic materials in Gov 

ernment custody. The President’s directive was based 
on the pressing need for additional storage and tecl 

nical facilities to insure against loss of the pictorial evid 
ence covering this important era in our national his 
tory.” 

Legislation to support the Library's plans has been 
placed before Congress in the Lanham Bill (H.R 
1275). In the formulation of these plans Mr. Bradley 
acted as consultant, qualified by more than ten years 
at the Archives, during which he coordinated an orig 
inal research project on the stability of film, under 
auspices of the National Bureau of Standards, assisted 
many foreign institutions in planning their preserva 
tion and storage techniques, and developed a Govern 
ment-patented film storage cabinet that has received 


wide approval. 
Classrooms to Experiment with Television 


The New York City Board of Education and NBC's 
television department will join forces this fall in ex 
perimenting with the adaptation of television to class 
room education. A weekly tele program will be broad 


cast to determine the type of program most suitable 


for educational purposes. Pupils and teachers will evalu 
ate these programs at NBC’s receiving studios. First 


ones will be in the field of science, the initial broad 
cast to deal with the tele itself. John F. Royal, NB(¢ 
vice-president in charge of television, arranged the ex 
periments in concert with Dr. John E. Wade, Superin 
tendent of Schools. The programs will begin at junior 
high school level. 


AA 

Syracuse University, New York, also plans to cor 
duct various classroom teaching experiments with tele 
vision equipment, and to teach television programming 
and other techniques to students as soon as delivery 
has been made of the General Electric ‘“Intra-Tel’”’ 
(wired television) svstem ordered by this institutio 
Chancellor William Pierson Tolley announced also that 
the University’s experience in the video science would 


] 
| 


be made available to other educators. 


No decision has been reached at this time as to 


whether the University will broadcast programs to the 
Syracuse area, he said, but pointed out that as plans 


rie Vv Wail: 
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TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
FILM-SLIDE PROJECTOR 


© 2x2 Paper or Glass Slides 
® Single Frame Slidefilm 
® Double Frame Slidefilm 





——— se 


i It’s easier, more economical to 
use this versatile 3-in-1 pro- 
| jector. Gives more illumination 


Instantly Set up 


Corrected Lens—Can Be : 
; per watt—assures perfect clarity 
Cleaned Easily of image. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing—im a 
jiffy! Modern design. Has Man- 
umatic slide carrier—Kwik-Lok 
spiral focusing—smooth tilting 
—fingertip control—accurately 
centered optical system. 300 
watt lamp capacity. Complete 
with custom-built carrying case. 


i Film Loops Naturally 
j ..- Will Net Scratch 


j Conveniently Portable 
i —Yet Very Stable 
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Another GoldE advancement in 
stereopticon design! This mod- 
Adjustable Bellows ern, trouble-free Stereopton 
withstands constant operation 
—heat absorption filter gives 
Device slides added protection from 
heat damage. Precision optical 
system uses the finest ground 
and polished lens. (Choice of 
3, from wide range). Shows 
standard 314” x 4” slides. Com- 
pact—conveniently portable. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Ferced-Air Cooled 


Built-in Tilting 


All-Steel-Welded 
Construction 


| GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
l 1220 W. MADISON ST., DEPT. C., CHICAGO 7, U.S.A. J 


XX Designers and Manufacturers of Light Projection Equipment 
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develop a cooperative arrangement might be worked 
out with local radio interests to accomplish this. 


Syracuse University students will be given the oppor- 
tunity of studying various television operations such 
as script writing, costume and stage set designing, light- 
ing, camera operation, stage and technical direction, pic- 
ture and sound control and other transmitter operations. 


J. R. Williams Takes London Post 

J. R. Williams, Head of the Non-Theatrical Film 
Section of British Information Services for the past 
three years, has left New York to take up a post 
with the British Ministry of Information in London. 

Mr. Williams, who has been on leave from the staff 
of Leeds University in his native Yorkshire, went to 
the Ministry of Information in 1941 as regional officer 
in charge of 16mm. films. In June, 1942, he came to 
New York City to head the British Information Serv- 
ices’ section on non-theatrical films. In London he 
will direct the Ministry’s 150 Mobile Film Units 
throughout Britain. Attendance at these Mobile Unit 
shows topped eighteen and a half million last year, 
with an average number of 1,250 shows a week in 


1944. 


Information Film Association Formed 

Nearly 100 producers, directors, writers, editors and 
technicians in the documentary, educational and indus- 
trial film field, including men in the Army and Navy 
and other government film production units, met at 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York, August 16, 
to organize the /nformation Film Association, A Na- 
tional Organization of Producers, Artists and Techni- 
cians. 

Major Kenneth MacKenna, of the Army Signal 
Corps, was chairman of the meeting which was held 
with the assistance of the American Film Center. 


In view of the rapid development of the field during 
the war, given impetus by the Army and Navy film 
training programs and the use of the educational screen 
by Government and private industry, the new associa- 
tion was organized to stimulate use of factual films in 
the crucial post-war years and to promote higher stan- 
dards of production. 

Approval was voted at the meeting for the organiz- 
ing committee to establish nominating, finance and 
administrative, constitution and steering committees, 
and to report back to the membership at an early date. 
A suggested program of objectives for the new asso- 
ciation was submitted for discussion and approved. 

One of the important aims of the organization is to 
assist veterans of the photographic services of the 
armed forces in finding placement. The Information 
Film Association will publish a registry of names, ad- 
dresses and brief biographies of all workers, including 
those now in the armed forces, in the educational, in- 
dustrial and documentary film fields. 


In addition to seeking ways and means to increase 


film production in the field, the unit proposes to raise 
standards of production ; to carry on research to deter- 


Educational Screen 


mine where and how factual films can more fully serye 
the public interest; to facilitate interchange of ideas 
among film-makers in America and abroad; to estab- 
lish a system of awards for outstanding accomplish- 
ments in the field and to protect the freedom of the 
screen. 

Inquiries about the new organization can be ad- 
dressed to Information Film Association, Room 3870. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

Among those who attended the meeting were: Robert 
Flaherty, producer of “Nanook of the North” and “Man 
of Aran”, among other films, and known as the father of 
the documentary film in America; Chester Lindstrom, Film 
Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture; John Flory 
of Grant, Flory and Williams; John Bright, Sp. 3/c, U. § 
N.: Helen Van Dongen Ivens, documentary producer and 
wife of Joris Ivens; Pfc. Mark Marvin, U. S. Army Signal 
Corps Photographic Center; Edwin W. Schultz, Army 
Medical Center, Washington: Herbert Kerkow, documen- 
tary producer; Lt. Clifford D. Ettinger, Navy Training 
Films, Washington; Mary E. Spear, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tiz<tics, U. S. Department of Labor; Howard Tooley, Edu 
cation Section, Treasury Department, Washington; David 
Englander, Army-Navy Screen Magazine; Leo Hurwitz, 
CBS Television; Rosalind Kossoff and Paul Roffman, 
National Film Board of Canada; Donald Slesinger, director 
American Film Center. 


University of Illinois Film Service Report 


[Illinois schools are learning to make more efficient 
use of motion pictures, and are requesting more and 
more sound films, according to statistics recently com- 
piled by Neil F. Garvey, acting director of the Visual 
Aids Service in the University of Illinois Division of 
University Extension. The racks of this service on 
the University campus at Urbana-Champaign now hold 
2,220 prints, including 862 silent subjects and 1,397 
sound. 

Bookings last year numbered 23,711. Excluding a 
small number of special arrangement films, this repre- 
sented 16,692 calls for sound prints and 6,785 calls 
for silent. Two years ago there were 14,273 calls for 
sound pictures and 10,369 for silent. Even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that the sound pictures were booked 
an extra 2,896 days on calls as compared to 960 for 
the silent. 

The most popular film in the service’s racks was 
Lhis Amazing America, of which the two prints avail- 
able had a total of 77 bookings. Next most popular 
was South of the Border, Mexican Children, American 
Way, Behind the Shop Drawing, A New World 
Through Chemistry and Songs of Stephen Foster. 

The 439 sound films owned by the University 
service had an average of 13.5 bookings per print 
during the year; the 423 sound films loaned or leased 
from commercial or government sources, 11 bookings 
per print; 395 silent films owned, 10.2 bookings pet 
print; and 109 silent films on lease or loan an average 
of 6.5 bookings per print. 

Member subscribers to the University of IIlinots 
Visual Aids Service included 315 Illinois schools last 
year. Beside motion picture films, the University 
service also provides educational picture slides and 
disc radio transcriptions. 
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Above, “Native Dwellings of the Pacific’’—one of the Covarrubias 
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The Pacific Area is spotlighted today, more than 
ever before, and the Covarrubias Mural Maps 
are increasingly recognized as important visual ed- 
ucation material. Pictorial studies of Pacific eth- 
nology, economy, art, botany, native housing and 
transportation, in brilliant full color. Fine art 
prints, suitable for framing. Four in size 38x25 
inches; two, 25x19 inches. 


Set of all six reproductions in special 10 75 
mailing tube, with explanatory wal ° 
purchased separately. 
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mural-map reproductions, available in full color, 25x19-inches. Publishers for Pacific House 
Write us for further detail 735 Market Street e San Francisco 19, Calif. 
$10,000 Prize Award for Best par her® Out of the hundreds of films that I. T. & T. will 


| 


constructive 


Amateur Film Subject 


What probably constitutes the most 
stimulus to the further development of 16mm. pro 
duction by the 
Movie Contest announced during the summer by Inter- 


amateurs is International Amateur 
national Theatrical and Television Corporation. This 
contest will consist of eleven prizes including a $10,000 
award in cash to the best amateur film production 
submitted on any subject, and ten additional prizes in 
the form of a percentage of their picture’s earnings 
from commercial distributions. 

In an effort to encourage further experimentation, 
it is ITT&T’s aim to give recognition in a substantial 
manner to those individuals, schools, or amateur or- 
ganizations aiming to develop higher standards in 
l6mm. production. 
their belief that it will not only aid in developing higher 
standards for amateurs but also for the professional 
substandard field. 

The contest encompasses the entire field of 16mm. 
production including entertainment, vocational, educa- 
tional and religious films, etc. As such it allows for 
inclusion of any type of film produced by non-profes- 
sionals. 

A board of eleven judges will select the prize win- 
ning films. The first six members of this committee 
are known Hollywood personalities. This committee 
to date consists of Li wuella Parse ms, Holly woe 1d colum- 
nist; Jesse Lasky, producer; Veronica Lake, Para- 
mount Picture star; Hal Mohr, Universal cameraman ; 
Bill Meiklejohn, talent and casting director for Para- 
mount Pictures; Mitchell Leisen, director; Norris 
Harkness, Photographic Editor of the New York Sun, 
and Executive Secretary of the National Photographic 
Dealers Association; Russell Potter, director of the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Donald Slesinger, director of the American 
Film Center, leaving one judge yet to be selected. ‘The 
eleventh judge will be George A. Hirliman, President 


of I. T. & T. 


In supporting this contest it is 


receive, approximately ome hundred of the best will 
be selected by the executive board of that company, 
and it will be this group that will be shown to the 
judges in both New York City and Hollywood. 


West Coast Educators and 
Producers Get Together 


Organization of a permanent educators’ and pro- 
ducer’s council of audio-visual education was perfected 
Saturday, August 4th, at Occidental College, follow- 
ing a meeting of 125 representatives of the schools, the 
motion picture industry, and kindred groups. James 
McPherson, president of the Audio-Visual Aids Asso- 
ciation of Southern California, was elected chairman. 
Dean Arthur G. Coons of Occidental welcomed the 
group to the campus. 

Direction of the organization was placed in the hands 
of a committee. The purpose of the organization is to 
bring together the producers of educational films with 
educators and the various technical elements of the 
educational film industry, to inform producers of the 
needs of the schools and to inform educators of the 
problems of the producers. 

Lack of such cooperation in the past, it was pointed 
out, has handicapped producers in creating educational 
pictures of greatest usefulness. Monthly meetings are 
planned, with a schedule of specific problems to be con- 
sidered. 


S.M.P.E. Fall Meeting October 15-17 


The Society of Motion Picture Engineers will hold 
its 58th Semi-Annual Fall Conference, its first postwar 
session, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
October 15 to 17. The first meeting since the end of 
the war, it is anticipated that many motion picture 
engineers and executives who had been engaged in 
confidential activities for various branches of the 
Government will be able to discuss wartime develop- 
ments in the motion picture field and their possible 
commercial applications. 
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Current Film News 


@ MARCH OF TIME, 369 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, announces the 
following current additions to its Fo- 
rum Edition (Series B) of 16 mm. 
sound films, each two reels in length 

New Ways in Farming—the story 
of the great modern agricultural ques- 
tion of big-scale industrialized farm- 
ing versus the small family-sized farm. 

The New South—a presentation of 
present-day Dixie; the story of her 
dramatic changeover from a_ cotton 
economy to the industrial might of 
today. 

Men of Medicine—the medical pro- 
fession presented so that young and 
old alike may comprehend what it is 
to be a doctor. 

Sweden—an 
Scandinavian country, in peace and 
war. 

The Nation’s Capital—a 
portrayal of Washington, D. C., with 
glimpses of the President’s life and 
the workings of various departments 
of Government. 

China—story of the titanic struggle 
of that vast and populous nation ‘to 
modernize and to. protect herself 
against the tyrant, Japan. 

Russia at War—presents a _ typical 
day’ in the life of our ally during 
World War II, in authentic shots by 
160 Soviet cameramen. 

Ireland—describes the government, 
religion, and social life of the Emer- 
ald Isle, presenting both her roman- 
tic charm and her political problems. 

Available also are two special re- 
leases: 

Americans All—a telling presenta- 
tion and discussion of religious and 
racial intolerance and organized ef- 
forts that are and can be made for 
its eradication, 

The French Campaign—the story, in 
maps and action shots, of Allied 
strategy which resulted in the libera- 
tion of France. 

Previously issued Series A and the 
new series B in the Forum Edition are 
available on subscription basis, or in- 


account of a= great 


graphic 


dividual subjects may be rented on a 
C. O. D. basis only. 


®@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA FILMS INC., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, has released a new 
16mm. sound classroom film, namely: 

Play in the Snow—1 reel—produced 
in collaboration with Lawrence E. 
Briggs, M. S., Massachusetts State 
College, Amhetst, Mass. 
for primary grades, the film dramatizes 
against a snow-covered background, 
the activities of three children and 
their friends in building a snow man, 
playing fox and geese, coasting, and 
skiing. Shows the healthy, happy rela- 
tionships of children at play. Appro- 
priate clothing, health habits, and safe- 
ty during play are depicted. 


Designed 


B@ IDEAL PICTURES CORPORA- 
TION, 28 E. Eighth Street, Chicago 
5, announces its exclusive release in 
l6mm. of three new music subjects, 
presenting the National Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Fred 
erick Feher, in: 

First Movement (Allegro) of Bee 
thoven’s Violin Concerto in D Major, 
with Grisha Goluboff as soloist. 3 


reels. 


Second Movement (Andante) of 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 8 in B 
Minor. 1 reel. 

Slavinka Tonpoem, composed by 
Dr. Feher, in which the orchestra is 
National Philhar- 
This subject is divided 


supported by the 
monic Chorus 
into two parts, each 2 reels in length. 


The music is excellently recorded, 
and the camera provides variety of 
visual interest throughout the musical 
performance, as it moves over the or 
chestra and lingers on the different 
sections, now the strings, now the 
woodwinds, percussion group, or the 
entire ensemble; in close-ups of Dr. 
Feher’s directing, and of the violinist 
soloist in the Beethoven Concerto, re- 
vealing his fingering and bowing tech- 
nique 


For music appreciation courses, or 
for showing to any group composed 
of music lovers, these new films will 
prove a valuable addition to the avail- 
able supply of music subjects. 


Ideal Pictures Corporation is also 
engaged in the production of a num- 
ber of short subjects, including a s« 
ries under the general title of Hymn 
Screen, covering twenty of the best 
known religious hymns, instrumental 
ly or vocally presented against appro- 
priate pictorial backgrounds in Koda 
chrome. Also a series of one-reel Ko- 
dachrome subjects in the field of hu- 
man relations, the first of which, ti 
tled Jimmy's Reward will be released 
shortly 


®@ DEVRY FILMS & LABORA- 
TORIES, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago, is offering for outright sale a 
400-foot 16mm. sound motion picture 
in full color on: 


Death Valley National Monument— 
a beautiful filming of the wonders of 
this fascinating valley. Sequences includ 
11,045-ft. Telescope Peak, highest moun- 
tain in the Panamint Range reflected 
in Bad Water, lowest point in thi 
western hemisphere; the weird coun 
try adjacent to the sink of Death 
Valley, Scotty’s fabulous castle, for- 
mations in 20-Mule Team Canyon, 
petroglyphs on the rocks,in Green- 
water Canyon, Dante’s View and other 
sights. This film is a Paul Hoefler 
production. 


Educational Screen 


@ OFFICIAL FILMS, 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, has recorded 
for posterity a motion picture on the 
career of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
titled: 

F. D. R.—2 reels. 16mm. sound—de- 
pnicting highlights of the unparalleled 
career of the famous ex-president, from 
the inception of his political career in 
1910 to his untimely death in April, 
1945. The film opens with scenes from 


the funeral cortege, and burial at 


Hyde Park, then flashes back to 
Franklin 


political venture, as New York State 


Roosevelt’s first important 








Senator in 1910 and in chronological 
order presents factual, living scenes 
of his political progress and increasing 
fame, emphasizing his influence on the 
history not only of our nation, but 
on that of the entire world Phere 
are homely, friendly scenes, too, o 
the man and the humanitarian, as well 
as those of a great leader in action. He 
is seen and heard in excerpts from 
some of his famous speeches, thus 
preserving forever his historic words 

“F. D. R.” is available for purchase 
or rental at all leading photographic 
dealers and film libraries. In additio1 
to the 2-reel sound version, it is avail- 





able also in 16mm. silent and in 5mm. 


condensed into one reel. \ free, 
printed brochure giving complete de- 
tails on the subject can be had by 
writing to Official Films 
MNATIONAL LIVESTOCK AND 
MEAT BOARD. 407 S. Dearborn St 
Chicago 5, is distributing a 30-minute 
16mm sound motion picture, without 
cost, titled: 

The Way to a Man’s Heart—which 
deals with the subject of good nutri- 
tion, pointing out the foods essential 
tor an adequate diet, and the proper 
methods of meat cookery 
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@ INTERNATIONAL THEATRI- 
CAL AND TELEVISION CORP., 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
has acquired 16mm. and 35mm. world 
distribution rights to the following 
motion picture in arrangement with the 
producer, Alvin Gordon of Contempo 
rary Films: 

My Friend Pollita—7  reels—pro- 
duced in Kodachrome in Mexico, with 
added sequences made in Hollywood, 
Lupita Tovar doing both the Spanish 
and English narration for the dual-ver- 
sion picture. 


Also obtained from Contemporary 
Films is a four-reel Kodachrome fea- 
ture dramatizing the Chamulla Indian 
tribe, and from Larry Lansburgh, pro- 
ducer, two short subjects in Koda- 
chrome—one on Pavno, the trick horse 
owned by Mexico's President Avilo 
Camacho and the other on sheep dogs 
made in northern California, 


By arrangement with Video Pro- 
ductions, eight Kodachrome outdoor 
features will be produced for ITTC, 
featuring Stuart Hamblen and Perry 
Ward who have obtained some prom- 
inence in radio work. 


Additional product acquired by 
ITTC includes nineteen features pro- 
duced by Mascot Pictures, with Vic- 
tor Maclaglen, Ralph Morgan, Erich 
von Stroheim and Victor Jory among 
the stars presented. The transaction 
gives ITTC world rights to 16mn 
and 35mm. distribution, as well as tele 
vision rights. 


An additional branch office has been 
opened by International Theatrical 
and Television Corp. at 3326 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri, which will 
conduct business throughout the states 
of Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 


®@ BELL AND HOWELL COM 
PANY, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, report the addition of a series 
of six single-reel Australia classroom 
teaching films to the Filmosound Li- 
brary. These deal chiefly with marin« 
and bird life of the Great Barrier 
Reef and its adjacent islands, and 
include: 

People of the Ponds—a study of the 
microscopic life inhabiting a pool in 
an extinct volcano. Remarkable pho- 
tography of beating heart of water 
flea, seen through its almost  trans- 
parent body. Varied reproductive 
methods. 

Birds of the Barrier—terns nest col 
lectively for defense against maraud 
ing gulls; gannets as large as geese 
mutton birds burrowing underground 
Sticky tree seeds kill the unwary 

Coral and Its Creatures—excellent 
closeups of the island-building polyps, 


with heads like living flowers and 
bodies like worms; feather starfisl 
shark embryo; cowfish, with skeleto: 


outside flesh; butterfly carp 


Secrets of the Sea—collecting mi 
tute specimens Life cycle of the sea 
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1336 New York Avenue, N.W.. Washington 5. 0D. C 


AIR PLAN 3 reels — 28 minutes 


This film shows how the work of tin RAF Seed into the overall air strategy 
of the European war, and how complex and far-seeing planning turned the 
“blitzkrieg” against its originator. 


BAILEY BRIDGE 


One of the war's most jealously naianiidl: secrets is revealed in this film on 
the construction and use of a portable pre-fabricated bridge made of inter- 
changeable parts which keeps rivers from being effective lines of enemy 
defense. 


DAWN OVER CYRENAICA 


Cyrenaica, bordering on Egypt and the Mediterranean, was the first section 
of North Africa to be freed from Italian fascist control. The liberating British 
armies were followed by British Civil Affairs Officers who introduced moderna 
farming methods in helping the local Arabs raise their standard of living. 


DOMINION STATUS 2 reels — 18 minutes 


This film explains and demonstrates the meaning of the “dominion status” 
enjoyed by Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and 
Ireland, as defined by the Statute of Westminster enacted in 1931, and shows 
the part played by the Dominions in the war. 


FALL OF GERMANY (Act & Fact #7). 1 ree! — 12 minutes 


After the Allies crossed the Rhine, they smashed deep into the heart of 
Germany, winning surrender from army after army. The heavy pounding of 
the Air Forces and the daring thrusts of the land armies brought Germany to 
her knees and heralded the proclamation of V-E Day. 


OPERATION FIDO oc 6 6 © © we ew wl wl wl «Cl Ctl —12 minutes 


Fog is the greatest single menace to aircraft. Fog over British airfields 
became more of a menace than flak over Germany, causing accidents, loss of 
life, and often the complete cessation of operations. FIDO solved the problem 
of fog by dispersing it with petroleum burners. 


RHINE LINE (Act & Fact #6) 1 reel — 10 minutes 


The Allied line-up on the western bank of the Rhine and how the Allied 
armies broke from their positions, made their spectacular crossings of the 
Rhine and struck deep into the heart of Germany. 


ROAD TO RUSSIA en 


The story of the southern supply line of the Persia Iraq Command over 
which British, American and Indian soldiers transported millions of tons of 
war supplies for delivery to the Russian armies. 


SOLDIER SAILOR 6 reels — 52 minutes 


Early in the war British merchant ships were armed to defend themselves 
against aerial and submarine attack. The force of gunners were called 
D.E.M.S. (Defensively Equipped Merchant Ships) and this film records the 
kind of work they did. 


STRICKEN PENINSULA 2 reels — 16 minutes 


Made before the end of the Italian campaign, this film shows scenes of the 
devastation in Southern Italy and of the slow painful process of reconstruc- 
tion started with the help of the Allied organizations. 


TIME AND TIDE oe © © ow ow wl wl lw hw 8 TOOK — 16 minutes 


The important and tittle known work of thie men of the Admiralty Salvage 
Department is shown as they clear a harbour of wrecked enemy vessels and 
open it once again to Allied shipping. 


UNRELENTING STRUGGLE ..... . 2reeis—18 minutes 


Highlights from Churchill's radio speeches to the British people from the 
beginning of the war to V-E Day against a background of action shots. 


1 reel—8 minutes 


2 reels — 22 minutes 


Write for FREE Catalog —Address nearest office, or any British Consulate 


Britisu INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago TL 
391 Sutter St., san Francisco 8. Calif 1005 Taft Bidg., 1680 North Vine St., Hollywood 2 
1309 First National Bank Bidg., Atlanta 3 
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slug. A wide variety of rare forms 
of marine :life. 

Catching Crocodiles—fresh water 
and salt water types. Considerable dif- 
ference in size, disposition and meth- 
ods of combat. 

Strange Sea Shells—some_ well- 
known, others strange and new. Some 
microscopic in size, others large enough 
to trap and kill humans. Housing 
troubles of the hermit crab. 

This fostering of the use of teach- 
ing films from other lands is in line 
with Bell & Howell promotion of mo- 
tion pictures for the betterment of i 
ternational understanding. 


@ CASTLE FILMS, INC., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, covers the 
historic finale of the war with Ger- 
many in its release: 
Victory Over Germany — picturing 
all the intense drama of the occa- 
sion—the storming of Cologne, the 





capture of the Remagen Bridge, the 
mass assault across the Rhine, thou- 
sands of parachute troops dropping 
from the skies, capture of Nuremberg, 
dramatic meeting of American and So- 


viet troops on the Elbe, and finally, 
scenes showing the actual signing 
the unconditional surrender, 


@® BRITISH INFORMATION 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, has recently added the fol- 
lowing films to its 16mm. releases: 

Accident Service—4 reels—revealing 
that one in 35 of Britain's population 
meets with accidents every year, and 
showing the accident services provided 
by the community. 


The Air Plan—3 reels—a record of 
the master strategy which put the Al- 
lies ashore in Normandy and _ then 
swept the German armies to utter de- 
feat in their own country. 

Bailey Bridge—1! reel—revealing one 
of the War’s most guarded secrets, the 
construction and use of a prefabricated 
bridge made from _ interchangeable 
parts. 


Broad Fourteens—4 reels—story of 
the swift, light Motor Torpedo Boat, 
and its lively battle with an enemy 
E-boat. 

Dominion Status—2 reels—explain- 
ing the meaning of “dominion status’ 
which is enjoyed by Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Af- 


rica and Ireland as defined by the 
State of Westminster, enacted in 1931. 

Fall of Germany—1_ reel—follows 
action by the British Second Army 
from April 1945 to May 4, 1945, when, 
in a tent on Luneberg Heath, Mont- 
gomery imposes unconditional surren- 
der. 

Personnel Selection—7 reels — des- 
cribing the various tests used by the 
British Army in its comprehensive 
system of personnel selection to en- 
sure that every soldier finds his pro- 
per place in the war effort 

Power for the Highlands—1 reel 
describing the post-war scene for a 
great industrial development, using 
low-cost power for the rebuilding of 
Britain—a plan based on the example 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in America. 

The Unrelenting Struggle—2 reels 
against background of scenes showing 
the course of the war, are given ex- 
cerpts from the speeches of Winston 
Churchill, from the time he took of- 
fice as Prime Minister in 1940 until 
V. E. Day in 1945. 


Road to Russia—1! reel—tells the 
little known story of the overland 
route from the Persian Gulf to Russia 
by which more than 50% of British 
and American Supplies for the U. S. 
S. R. were carried—one of the great- 
est supply achievements of the war. 


The Star and the Sand—story of the 
Yugoslav Partisans evacuated from 
the Dalmatian Coast to El Shatt in 
Egypt, revealing their ingenuity, des- 
pite great hardships, in establishing a 
self-sufficient community, with the 


aid of U. N. R. R. A. 


M CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUC- 
TIONS, 2708 Beaver Ave., Des Moines 
10, Iowa, recently organized to handk 
international distribution of the pro- 
ductions of Vocational Guidance Films, 
Inc., has ready these new subjects 
in the field of vocations, each 1 reel 
in length: 


Agriculture—indicating farm jobs 
for the unskilled, and those open to 
men and women with college train- 
ing. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting—na- 
ture of duties and requirements neces- 
sary. 

Brick and Stone Mason—showing 
men laying brick, tile and stone; work- 
ing conditions and opportunities. 

Heating and Air Conditioning—con- 
structing, assembling and servicing of 
equipment of many types of installa- 
tions; working conditions and qualifica- 
tions. 

Painting and Decorating—outside 
and inside painting shown; also decora- 
ting, staining and paper hanging, and 
outlining training required. 


Plumbing—different jobs performed 


Educational Screen 


by plumbers: use of tools, working 
conditions and skills required 

Poultry Raising—showing different 
types of poultry raising; problems en- 
countered in this vocation are present- 
ed very carefully. 


Entertainment Releases in 16mm 


B ALLIED 16mm. PICTURES 
CORP., 130 West 46th Street, New 
York 19, announces the release in 
16mm. of: 

Michael Stroghoff 11 reels—the 
RKO feature based on Jules Verne’s 
stirring and engrossing story, localed 


re ee ek 





in Russia of 1870, concerning the ad- 
ventures and hardships encountered 
by a young captain of the Czar’s 
guards in his mission to carry an im- 
portant dispatch through rebellious 
Tartar country Strikingly 
ably directed and acted, the film stars 
Anton Walbrook as the dashing hero, 
supported by Akim Tamiroff and Eliz- 
abeth Allen. The subject is available 
also for rental from the film libraries 
of sell and Howell and Ideal Pic- 
tures Corporation, in Chicago. 


staged, 


B® COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 
CORPORATION, 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York 19, has exclusive 
l6mm. release of a revised version of 
the feature film: 

Pagliacci—10 reels—a dramatization 
of the story of the famous opera, with 
excerpts therefrom sung by the re- 





nowned tenor, Richard Tauber. There 
is also a short 3-reel version avail- 
able. 

Another new exclusive 16mm. re- 
lease from Commonwealth is 

Puss in Boots—4 reels—a Columbia 
Pictures release. 
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g PICTORIAL FILMS, INC., 1270 New Catalogs room and other group instruction has 
Sixth Avenue, New York 20, announce been announced by Coronet Instruc- 
. 4 . . . - 42 a 1 =e e rr . . . . E - . - 
the acquisition of the 16mm. sound Castle ional Films. The majority of the films 
film world distribution rights for the \ 2-page ge of 16m: isted have been produced in Koda- 
Major feature release: ind & f ‘ trations and rome and prints are available either 
So Ends Our Night, an adaptatio: les tions < more than 125 sul full natural color or black and 
oO n a aqd tation ~ nr ° . 
‘the book “Flotsam” by Erich Maria S ecentl d. has beer ite. The catalog is attractively and 
1é€ oC a i < ] ; . 5 ‘ 
oft = roe ssuc Casth 0 Rockefell appropriately illustrated with full color 
Remarque The stéry, co-starring seats ‘ P : : : ; TI 
1 ‘ ae ee ee r ) Aten incladed stills” from the motion pictures. 1e 
Fredric March and Margaret Sullivan, laza, IN York mciudced : thane 
it! lent supportit ist, 1 s de of Castle's arious groups of motion pictures an- 
4, an excellent § porting cast, s - : , 7 er 
omy 1 ti nd 1 nseful f ew product—2 slides ounced include the Biological Sci- 
_ ‘ : * ¢ suspensetu on oO} + ‘ a . . 
a - nit , ‘Epi ictur fF \ War II.” neces, Civics, Economics, Psychology 
political refugees hunted through sev ss ee si it cpt ae ie , ty “espa 
| European countries in their flight Health, Industry, Physical Education, 
wal E : ) S il flight ee is git 
Ge ee Ra I, it Coronet the Physical Sciences, the Social Stud- 
to escape oppression, 1 an underl ; 1 \ : Nae 
: “ty new catalog of ay <imat fift es, and ‘ational Guidance. 
ing poignant love story, mixed with \ ; wisi. sag aii ; ee 2? 
‘ ‘ , oOmn sound motio1 ( ( S : "a ps 
the true humor of people who must slnataats (Concluded on page 322) 


live intensely. 

@®@ BELL & HOWELL, 1801 Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago 13, has added sev 
eral Universal films to its list of en- 


tertainment features, such as 


Top Man—with Donald O'Connor, 
Peggy Ryan, Richard Dix, Lillian 
Gish. When father retreads his way 


to the wars, teen-age junior becomes 


“top man” of the family, His grow- 
ing recognition and execution of his 
responsibilities is shown, and his lea- 
dership takes student body into local 
war plant for part time work. 


Ladies Courageous 


the saga of our 
women ferry pilots. t 


Star cast includes 





YOUR STORY ... War Tested! 





Loretta Young, Geraldine Fitzgerald, 
Anne Gwynne, Diana Barrymore. 
Chip Off the Old Block—Another 
Donald O’Connor-Peggy Ryan uproar- 
Navy 
man falls in love with youngest mem- 
ber of famed stage dynasty and even- 
tually liberates her. 
Week-end Pass— in 
ing shipyards worker gets into mix-up 
with a girl uncertain of whether to 
join the WACS or WAVES. 
Thirty-one 


Our Armed Forces have definitely proven the speed and 
certainty of movies as a retentive factor ... for they 
make a permanent impression, not easily forgotten. 


ious comedy. Teen-age son of 


Here at home, many successful business men have util- 
ized this power and effectiveness of informative films 


oo ee for many years, and found that it was the most econom- 


ical medium of telling their story with the best results. 


AAD a Filmcraft is proficient in the making of films 
new Universal fea- 


tures, becoming available for ap- , tailored to fit your needs. Let us know your 

proved non-theatrical locations during _#£ Mec ~- problem ... we will quote you prices, with 
' oS eae ee ee ee 7 5IR P : 

the rest of 1 45, are de cribe d in de RRL no obligation on your part. 

tail in the Bell & Howell Filmosound Y ae ’ 

Library catalog supplement No. 37, UP \ Mi 






just off the press. Release dates ar SS ee ee ee SE we eee 
specified for the 


l6mm, use, 


eee eee a ee 
various types. of 
including “shut-in,” armed 


forces, and general. The 


FILMCRAFT 


203 W. JACKSON BLVD, «- CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Divisionof SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2828 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 


supplement 
lists also 55 majors and independents 
on which prior 
not required, plus several new features 


location approval is 


in color, and a large number of west- 
erns. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Simmel Heads Film 
Production Department 


Under the direction of Edward Sim- 
mel, the Simmel-Meservey organiza- 
tion of Beverly Hills, California, is 
currently embarked on an expanded 
program of educational film produc- 
tion and distribution. Mr. Simmel has 
for some time been engaged in the 
production of educational pictures. 


In 1940 the University of Southern 
California commissioned him to ac- 
company Dr. A. O. Bowden of the 
School of Anthropology on a scientific 
expedition to South America to film 
a series on native tribes. He recently 
returned from an overseas assignment 
for the U. S. Office of War Informa- 
tion, serving as Film Officer at Cairo, 
India, and has traveled extensively 
throughout the Middle East in charge 
of OWI Film distribution. Currently 
he is visiting audio-visual education 
centers of the United States to ascer- 
tain educational film requirements with 
a view to incorporating them in future 
Simmel-Meservey productions. 

Associated with Mr. Simmel in the 
organization are: Martha Blair Fox, 
who is directing the production of 
transcriptions for kindergarten and 
primary grades, and is recognized in 
academic circles for her contribution 
in perfecting audio-teaching techniques 
as applied to children; Paul L. Hoefler, 
F. R. G. S., M. E. C., explorer, world 
traveler and motion picture producer, 
currently completing a series of sub- 
jects in sound and color on the 48 
State Capitols; also Guy D. Haselton, 
Karl Robinson and Walter W. Ben- 
nett, all of recognized abiity in film 
production. 


Industrial Training Slidefilms 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich., has 
the following training slidefilms avail- 
able for general use in industry and 
yusiness: 

Preparing for the Future: sound on 
record slidefilm for use in foreman 
training. Explains to foremen why it 
is important to develop qualified under 
studies, 66 individual teaching pictures 


New Men at Home: sound on record 
slidefilm, showing foreman’s obliga- 
tions to the new man on the job, and 
how to make him feel at home from 
the start. 73 pictures 


Measurements and Measuring—|’art 
1: for teaching machinists work, dis 
cussion of steel scale, work accuracy, 
standard of measurement. 50 pictures. 
Part II: micrometer, how it works, 
how to read it, vernier scale, gauges 
and gauge blocks. 64 pictures 


Mixing, Using Casein Glue: (air- 
craft) contents, keeping casein mix- 


ing, checking consistency, preparing 
joint clamping, wiping off excess, etc 
61 pictures. 


First Aid: (color films) sound on 
record—Part I: The Body. Muscles, 
tendons, skin, blood, skeleton, head, 
trunk, upper and lower limbs. 49 pic- 
tures. Part II: Heart, arteries, capil- 
laries, veins, breathing, nutrition, ner- 
vous system. 54 pictures 


Electricity and the Storage Battery 
(Automotive) Part 1: Fundamentals of 
electricity, principles of primary and 
secondary cells, Ohm’s law, parallel 
connections, 97 pictures. Part II: Stor- 
age battery of secondary cells, gen- 
eral construction, operation 


New Amprosound 
Model "Premier-!0"' 


The Ampro Corporation of Chicago 
is pleased to announce the new Ampro 
sound “Premier-10" Sound-On-Film 
lomm. Projector with aluminum cast 
ings throughout, equipped for bot! 
silent and sound film speeds and re 
verse operation. This model is light, 
compact and portable with extremely 
simplified design. The Amprosound 
“Premier-10” embodies the results of 
more than a decade of pre-war experi 
ence in building precision 16mm, pro- 
iectors—plus the knowledge gained 
from the rigorous tests to which Am 
pro machines have been subjected on 
far-spread fighting fronts. Out of all 
this experience has come a compact, 
sturdy 16mm. projector—claimed to be 
capable of providing continuous ef- 
ficient operation under the most ad 
verse conditions. 

Write to Ampro Corporation, 2835 
North Western Avenue, Chicago 18, 
Illinois, for specifications and features 
of the new model. 





Ampro Premier—10 
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New Coronet Slidefilm Series 


\ new series of 35mm. slidefilms or 
filmstrips to be made from Picture 
Stories appearing in Coronet Magazing 
has been announced by the Society fo: 
Visual Education, Inc of Chicago. Th 
new series will include eight slid films 
to be released one eacl mont! from 
October, 1945, through May, 1946. Eac} 
slidefilm is accompanied by a reprint of 
the Picture Story in Cor j vhic] 
serves as a teacher’s manual he slide 


films become the permanent property of 
those who receive them 

The October Picture Story is “The 
Liberated” . . a story of people who 
have been freed all over the world. It 


will be followed in November by “The 


Storm” . . . a documentary story of 
storms. “The German” is the subject 
for December. It will be an analytical 
story of the kind of people the Germans 
were before the war and what we may 


expect of them in post-war 
Each slidefilm will have continuity titles 


' 


on the individual frames, and the re 


print of the Picture Story in Coronet 
will provide additional information for 
the use of the teacher or other person 
using these for group instruction. The 
slidefilms are primarily intended to serve 
as a basis for the discussion of prob- 


lems of the day, and those released dur- 
ing the past two years have been used 
by thousands with all types of training 
groups. The principal users have been ju- 
nior and senior high schools, but they 
have been used by many churches and 
community groups, and among hundreds 
of units in the Armed Forces, at home 


< nd overseas. 


These slidefilms are provided through 
the coope ration of Coronet Magazine 
and are offered at a nominal charge to 
cover a part of the costs of handling 
Full information may be obtained by 
writing to The Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 


cago 11, Illinois 


Bausch & Lomb Booklet 


Since the summer of 1941, the flags 
flying trom the Bausch & Lomb plant 
in Rochester testify to the apprecia- 
tion of the Army and Navy for the 
Company's achievements in the pro- 
duction of optical glass and military 
optical instruments They tell the 
story of men and women, working as 
they have never worked before to 
produce the instruments of modern 
war. 

\ 56-page illustrated booklet, en 
titled Seeing It Through just issued by 
Bausch & Lomb, records their war- 
time accomplishments and_ describes 
the optical equipment which contrib 
uted to victory, These included bino- 
culars, height finders, range finders, 
sighting devices, battery commander's 
telescopes, mapping equipment, sex- 


tants, star projectors, spotting scopes, 


searchlight reflectors, microscopes and 
other tools of military science. 
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YMCA Program Consultant “Young America" Enters Educational Film Production Field 
Mr. L. Harry Strauss. formerly | 





brarian and Instructor in Audio-Vis " wa I t eV pmet 
val Education, at Geors Williams th 1 
College, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chi 

cago, Illinois, on June 1 ned t ” Stuart S ( 

Staff of the \ M. C. A. Motion Pi puousne! 

ture Bureau as progran nsultant ‘You \ ' 

Mr. Strauss has been active in the \m 
Audio-Visual Education field for years d dist 
and brings to his new assignment, out il slidefilms ( moment 1h 
standing knowledge of the resources basic textbox ' a te 
and materials available to schools ans tio1 ‘1 the hina “> 
other community agencies. He _ will b t] | 

tives 1 ly Ca the s¢ Is 
~ ‘ ‘ we ve 
\ . 1 ( ( 
i I ¢ 
{ ( 
: CO . . 
‘ ( ( 
‘ 1) 
\\ | ( ( { 
L. Harry Strauss ron ms Pa vew \ - 
have his headquarters at the Bureau's \ i 
Chicago Exchange at 19 So. LaSalle 
Street He will conduct Audio-Visual 
Education Workshops under the joint 
auspices of the National Council and ° " T _ 
ie’ Assoc iations ICTOSS ft ountry Filmo GSAP amera 
Filmo 161 , was 
World War II in Film Slides since the early 20's by Bell & 

Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza ell Company ind to be ay 
New York, enters the filmslide field this ib] oa , i 
month with a product it believes to be “GSAP” prot R 
especially well adapted to educational _— * a. oe ae Se 
uses. This consists of two sets of 2x2 ie ele dt ck ee 
filmslides under the title of Epic P1 “Camera, Gun vpe AN N6.” And 
tures of IVorld War II, boxed in a set ; ” n 
of 96 slides and a set of 48 slides. The - : ip mn tine S¢ 
slides. numbered and arranged in a : & aoe writ 6 Mat planes 
curate sequence, deal with outstanding af : es the shooting exploits of com- 
events of the War from the German Dat pilots When the guns 
Invasion of Poland in 1939 down to start rin the Za 
the latest important event in the wat me Into action t 
with Japan. They are made from se “3 { i 
lected news photos. chosen for theit S tl 
qualities of dramatic interest, specta vent ol anal r 
cular effect, and often with regard to t , ¢ P . 
the obvious peril the photographer ti act B 


faced to obtain them. 


While Castle does not call “Epi tor a pre-set o1 





Pictures” a history of World War II seconds after t 

a small booklet packed with thi slid 

sets is in effect a tabloid history of rl guzal i] 
the war, explaining the significance ot sp sixteel 
each picture in the set. The slides ar¢ t or sixty-four 
available from photographic dealers per second. It 1s a 


throughout the country zine loader and has at 


ia schools. It is announced that 108 


is are scheduled to be produced 
luring 1945-46, including among oth- 
Ist grade Reading, 2nd_ grade 
Nature Studies, 3rd grade Social 
Studies, 4th grade Arithmetic, 5th 
erade Geography, 6th grade Writing, 
th grade Foreign Languages, 8th 
rade H ome Economics, 9th gerade 
City Government, 10th grade Biology, 
llth grade Chemistry, 12th grade 
Physics 
In speaking of the program, Mr. 
Scheftel said :*“We do not think of 
ourselves primarily as film producers, 
but rather as publishers of educational 
ind instructional material in the form 
of films, which have now become a 
vitally important medium to supple- 
ment text books and the printed page. 
We can promise, however, we will 


ipply to Young s\merica Films all the 
knowledge we have gained over the 
vears in helping educators do a better 
teaching job. We expect to offer 
schools the finest teaching films it is 
possible to make.” 

\Ithough primarily concerned with the 
production and sale of baste curriculum 
Ims and projection equipment, Young 
\merica Films, Inc. will also offer care- 
fully selected commercially sponsored 
films, which meet the test of a genuine 
contribution to education, and in addition 
a wide variety of documentaries on 
scientific and social science progress, the 
first of which to be released is entitled 
He the People of the United Nations. 


1 


ber filter which screens out much of the 
bjectionable picture-fogging ultra-violet 
ight encountered at high altitudes. The 
filter also protects the fine lens. 

In addition to producing combat 
records, the guzap has been used ex- 
tensively in gunnery training. In show- 
ing a pilot's mistakes, as well as his 
accomplishments, it has served to im- 
prove marksmanship. Its use by flying 
branches of the armed services has 
produced a pictorial record of success- 


1 
I 


combat tactics never before avail- 


Tu 





Filmo Aerial Camera 
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McClelland Joins Victor Staff 


A. J. McClelland, widely known for 
his work with schools in developing 
large visual educational programs, has 
been appointed director of educational 
sales for the Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, it has 
been announced by S. G. Rose, vice 
president of the corporation. Mr, Mc- 
Clelland resigned from his connection 
with the Encyclopaedia’ Britannica 
Films, Inc., recently to join Victor. 

In 1937 Mr. McClelland became the 
first district manager for Erpi Class- 
room Films. At that time few schools 
owned teaching films, and his work in 
the field is credited with making a 
material contribution to the growth 
of this medium of education. 

Prior to joining Erpi Mr. McClel- 
land was engaged in school work, serv- 
ing as a teacher, high school principal 
and superintendent. He had his pro- 
fessional training in State Teachers 
College and the University of Okla- 
homa and summer work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. For the past year 
he has been a member of the board of 
the National Association of Visual 
Equipment Dealers. 

With the Victor corporation he will 
devote his time to the educational field 
and give assistance to dealers in the 
Midwestern area. Mr. McClelland is 
especially known for his planning and 
consultant services. His headquarters 
are the Victor offices in Chicago. 


Visual Education, Incorporated 
Adds Houston Office 


Visual Education Incorporated, with 
headquarters in Austin, Texas, has 
opened a branch office in the M. & 
M. Building at Houston, Texas. There 
is also a branch in Dallas, making a 
total of three offices through which 
the services of this long-established 
dealer organization in the visual equip- 
ment field are available. 


New Catalogs 
(Concluded from page 319) 


Outstanding among the films in 
color are five on the American In- 
dians of the Southwest, three on life 
in Mexico, nine on colorful birds of the 
United States, and an unusual picture 
showing the growth of flowers. The 
physical education series includes films 
on basketball, field events, swimming, 
tumbling and volleyball. 

The new catalog, “Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films,” is available free to 
16mm. educational film users. Requests 
should be addressed to Coronet In- 
structional Films, Glenview, Illinois. 
British Information 

The 156 films listed and described in 
the new catalog of 16mm. films issued 
by the Film Division of British Informa- 
aion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, cover subjects on farm and 
garden, fighters on the home and war 
tronts, glimpses of the final stages of 
she European war, reconstruction and 


rehabilitation, and Britain’s efforts toward 
social betterment in the fields of edu- 
cation, health insurance, housing and 
other social services. For the first time 
the BIS film catalog also includes films 
covering secret war-time achievements 
such as Operation Pluto, revealing the 
secret method by which gasoline was sup- 
plied to the Allied front through pliable 
steel pipelines laid across the English 
channel, and Date with a Tank, the 
graphic story of the building of a gun 
to beat the Nazi Tiger Tanks. Also 
such specialized subjects as Chest Sur- 
gery, Psychiatry in Action and Malaria. 


Erpi Films 

The sixth edition of the booklet, 
Erpi Classroom Films Correlated with 
School Programs, by Dr. H. A. Gray, 
(as revised by Dr. M. Brodshaug and 
Miss M. Bittman), to help teachers inte- 
grate the classroom film in school pro- 
grams has just been released, Dr. V. C. 
Arnspiger of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., announced. 

“This edition brings up to date the 
integration of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Classroom Films with various 
subject matter areas at different grade 
levels.” he said. 

The second section describes how 
the classroom film serves as a dy- 
namic teaching medium and relates 
to many areas of the curriculum. De- 
tailed analyses show how films are in- 
tegrated with units of instruction and 
the content of typical textbooks at dif- 
ferent grade levels. The booklet is 
free upon request by educators. 

The release of the seventeenth edi- 
tion of the utilization scope chart of 
Encyclopaedia sritannica (Erpi) 
Classroom Films in a new format, 
was announced by H. R. Lissack, 
General Sales Manager of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. Films 
are grouped under their area and 
subject matter. The primary film 
correlation is easily identified. Film 
content is brief but adequate to as- 
sist the educator in film selection, Ad- 
ditional features of this latest aid to 
teachers in the selection of films is 
the listing of the collaborators and 
their affiliation; identification of films 
for which visual learning guides are 
available; and those films available in 
foreign languages are also indicated. 


National Film Board 

The Canadian National Film Board 
announces the release of a listing of 
Canadian Government Films available 
in the United States. These documen- 
tary sound films are described under 
the following classifications: Anima- 
tion, Agriculture, Consumer Educa- 
oitn, Art, Health, History, Human 
Geography, Industries and Resources, 
Social Planning, Sports, War Exper- 
ience. 

The film subjects may be obtained 
on both a purchase and rental basis. 
Any film may be secured by film li- 
braries or interested organizations, to 
preview with a view to purchase, di- 
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rect from the National Film Board 
offices in Chicago, New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Los Angeles 

In general, the sale of these film 
subjects is handled by national com- 
mercial distributors. Purchase sources 
for individual titles are indicated 
throughout the listing. All the film 
subjects listed in the survey are avyail- 
able on a rental or service fee basis 
from three commercial film libraries 
in New York, Chicago and Dallas. Th. 
survey also indicates the educational 
film libraries that carry representative 
groups of Canadian releases. 

Copies of this catalog of l6mm. 
sound films may be secured without 
charge on request from The National 
Film Board of Canada, 84 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Visual Art 

“Visual Aids in the Service of the 
Church” is the title of a new illus- 
trated catalog just released by Visual 
Art Film Distributors, 422 Empire 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. The ma- 
terial is organized under separate 
groupings of features, short subjects 
and slides. 


Ideal Pictures 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 28 E 
Eighth Street, Chicago 5, has just pub- 
lished its 1946 Catalog Supplement (t 
its 128-page Silver Anniversary Catalog 
issued last fall), containing scores of new 
subjects, features and shorts, added to 
its sale and rental library during recent 
months. These include features pro- 
duced by major and independent Holly- 
wood studios, and new films in the fields 
of religion, music, current events, sports, 
etc. Also included is a section covering 
the full line of still and motion picture 
projection equipment and other photo- 
graphic accessories carried by Ideal. 


Bell & Howell 

A comprehensive description and 
classification of 2,047 educational mo- 
tion pictures is provided by the new 
Bell & Howell guide to its Filmosound 
Library resources in this field. A 
handsome 112-page book in 8%x!ll 
size, it embodies many novel catalog- 
ing devices intended to streamline the 
job of finding any film on any sub- 
ject. Visible index tabs, that run from 
front cover to last page, provide a 
“thumbnail film finder” that needs no 
key. A combined title and subject in- 
dex at the back gives film numbers, 
column location, age-level and _ sale 
or lease price. Titles are carefully 
grouped by subject matter, with re- 
lated areas logically arranged in line 
with curricular subject areas. Sound, 
silent and color versions have common 
listings but are clearly identified. 
There are 155 films in color; 450 are 
silent, of which 121 are available als 
in sound, Descriptions are factual and 


detailed. Italicized crossreferences 
lead to related materials under other 
headings. There are many _illustra- 
tions. 
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Announcing 
THE 21st EDITION 


‘IOOO and ONE” 


(1945-46) 


The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 


The largest, most complete edition of this annual film refer- 
ence yet published — 160 pages of essential information on 
some 6300 available films and their sources, classified under 
175 subject-headings . . . indispensable to Directors of Visual 
Education, School Administrators, Supervisors and Teachers, 
Program chairmen, Industrial plants, etc. 


$1.00 per copy 
Pre-Publication Offer 


ONE FREE COPY of "!OO0O and ONE" will be sent to all 
present and NEW subscribers to Educational Screen ($3.00 
one year; $5.00 two years; Canada, $3.50 one year; $6.00 
two years; Foreign, $4.00 one year; $7.00 two years) whose re- 
quests are received before publication. (Estimated to be 


October 30th). 


Don’t Be Disappointed 
After its publication the price of ''}OOO and ONE" will again 
be $1.00 to all. Send your request for your FREE COPY (with 
subscription order if not already a subscriber) IMMEDIATELY 
to: 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


64 East Lake Street Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A Trade Directory 


FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Ince. 
2023 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo 
Astor Pictures Corporation 
130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 310) 
Bailey Film Service 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
404 N. Goodwin St., Urbana, III. 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Tll 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Brandon Films, Ine. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 297) 
Bray Studios, Ine. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Castle Films 
RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y¥ 
(See advertisement on page 266) 
Catholic Movies 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥ 
1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1. Il 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va 
Coronet Instructional Films 
Glenview, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 299) 
Creative Educational Society 
Coughlan Bldg., Mankato, Minn 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II] 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
Eastman Kodak Co., Informational 
Films Division, Rochester 4, N. Y¥ 
(See advertisement on page 305) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York it; =. 2 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Ine. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
(See advertisement on page 295) 
Films, Ine. 
330W. 42nd St.. New York 18. N. ¥ 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, I] 
314 S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore 
109 N. AKard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 273) 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
(iallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
(See advertisements on pages 292-3) 
International Theat. & Television Corp. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 261) 

Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Nu-Art Films, Ine. 
145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 310) 
Official Films, Inc. 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 301) 
Pictorial Films, Ine. 
R.K.O. Bldg., Radio City 20, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 270) 
Post Pictures Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 312) 


for the Visual Field 


Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(See advertisement on pages 262-3) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 310) 
Swank'’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
(See advertisement on page 312) 
Uriversel Pictures Co... Ine 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 309) 
Visunl Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
Voentional Guidance Films, Ine. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Y.M.C.A, Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 
(See advertisement on page 298) 


FILM STUDY GUIDES 


Scholastic Bookshop 
Exclusive Distributor 
National Audio-Visual Council 
Visual Learning Guides 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 267) 
Bell & Howell Co, 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Calthoun Company 
101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Il 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orehard St., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 298) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Il 
(See advertisement on page 292-3) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
$32 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Moegull’s Ine, 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 274) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, Ia. 
Ss. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
149 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 310) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Edueation Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Educational Screen 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Sereen Co., Ine. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chica 


go 39 
(See advertisement on page 271 
Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Mogull’s Ine. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C 

309 KE. Main St., Richmond, Va 
Radiant Mfg. Company 

1144 W. Superior St., Chicago 22 

(See advertisement on page 311) 

Society for Visual Edueation, Ine. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 

(See advertisement on page 310) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc, 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 269) 
Visual Sciences, Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 312) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco &, Cal. 
Kime Kolor Pictures 
1823 East Morada PIL, Altadena, Cal 
Klein & Goodman 
18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 
(See advertisement on page 312) 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Western Colorfilms 
3734 N.E. Chico St., Portland 1 
(See advertisement on page 312 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill 
(See advertisement on pages 292-3) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 2 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Ine. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
(See advertisement on page 312) 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
109 Harrison St., Davenport, la 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 307) 
Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N Y 
(See advertisement on page 303) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II. 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 313) 
Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, Cal 
Keystone View Co, 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 2 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Raike Company 
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829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport la 


Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 310) 
Spencer Lens Co, 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 268) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











